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Notes. 


ALIENS IN MAIDSTONE IN 1567. 


THE following documents should be read 
in conjunction with Dr. Cunningham’s 
‘Alien Emigrants to England,’ pp. 149-50. 
London and Southwark appear to have 
been somewhat surfeited with foreigners at 
this period, and Maidstone here claims her 
share of the surplus population. As regards 
the new industries to be introduced, a 
monopoly of Spanish leather had been 
granted in 1565, so either there was im- 
pending infringement, or the new residents 
were working under the patent in question. 





“ Frisados,’ earthen pots, armour, and 
paper formed the subjects of subsequent 
patents. ‘“‘ Dottenye’’ appears as ‘ Dot- 
tegnye ”’ in the Huguenot Society’s publica- 
tion viii. 

The first is from the State Papers 
Domestic, Elizabeth, vol. 42, no. 19, June, 
1567 :— 


To the Quenes moste excellent Matic 
Pleaseth yo" highnes at the humble sute of yor 
obedient Subiects the Maio", Juratts and Comin- 
altie of yo" Mat® Towne and p’isshe of All Seynts 
of Maydeston in yo" Countie of Kent to graunte 
to them yo" gracious licens by yor Mat letters 
pattents to be made in due forme of the lawe for 
the receipts and placynge w**in the same towne 
of this nomber of threscore families of the 
straungers peregrines and artificers of the severall 
faculties and misteries hereunder mencioned. 
And yot said humble subiects accordinge to their 
most bounden dueties shall contynually prey to 
God for the prosperous Raign of yo" highnes 
longe to endure. 


Makers of 
Saies Tykes for fetherbeddes 
Mockados Arras and Tapissary 
Grograyne Chamletts Spanish lether 
Russetts Flaunders potts 
Chamletts Paving tyle and bricke 


Brasiers 
White and 
browne paper 


Wevers of diaper 
Damaske and 
Lynnen Clothe 


Sackclothe Corsetts and 
Stametts hedde peces and 
Baies all kynde of Armor 


Frisados 
Flaunders wollen clothe 
And many other Artes and Sciences w*" are 

not there knowen beinge bothe necessary and 

proffitable for the common wealthe. 

[Endorsed : ] The maior & jurats of Mavdstone 
for licence to receave 30 housholders of 
Straunyers crafts men into theyr towne. 


Gonne pouther 


The other is an extract from Patent Roll 
9 Eliz., part 4, no. 1033 :— 


Elizabeth, by the grace of God [&c.]. 

Know ye that for divers especiall considerations 
as well for the helpe, repair and amendment of 
our towne of Maidston in our County of Kent, 
by placing in the same men of knowledge in 
sondrye handycrafts as also for the relief and 
convenient placing of certaine Duchemen aliens 
nowe residing within our Citie of London and 
ells where, within our realme of England, being 
very skilfull in divers Arts, occupacions, handy- 
crafts and faculties which may tende to tne 
commoditie of our Realme, We of our especiall 
grace do grant and licence by these presents, 
power free libertie and authoritie unto Our 
wellbeloved the Maior, Jurats and Commonaltye 
of our towne and parish of All Saints of Maideston 
aforesaid, and to Michael of Orly, arrace-worker, 
Lhilip Velemyncke, weaver, Anthony de Scyeter, 
Ferdinand Dottenye, and to suche other of the 
said alyens borne being Duche and not denizens 
and having knowledge of the several occupacions, 
artes, handycrafts and faculties hereafter ex- 
pressed as shall extend in the whole to the 
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number of thirty householders of the said Duche- | 
men Aliens, and who shall be allowed from time 
to time to be mete for their profession in Cristen 
religion, that they shall have and enjoy any 
benefice, commoditie or things which hereafter 
in these premises are specified, that is to say, 
that the said Maior [&c.] may receive and permit 
to be inhabiting within our towne of Maidston 
aforesaid the said Michaell Orly [and others 
above-named] and the residue of the said thirty 
householders, Duchemen Alyens, with their 
servants and families being Duche people or 
English, and that the said Maior [&c.] may 
demise, grant or let to ferme for a term of 21 years 
or under, to any of the said Duchmen Aliens, any 
of the said messuages, dwelling houses, tene- 
ments or shops, within the said towne, in as 
ample manner as they may lawfullie do unto any 
of our liege subjects. And further the said 
Michael Orly, Anthony de Scieter, Ferdinand 
Dotteny and the rest of the said Duchen Aliens, 
with their servants not exceding the nombre of 
twelve in eche of theier households and famylies, 
not exceeding the number of thirtie householdes ; 
for the only exerciseing of the faculty of weaving, 
making and working of mockadott, Chamletts, 
Grograine Chamletts, Russells, Diapers, Damaske 
and lyning clothes, sackclothe, Flanders woollen 
cloth, arras and tapissarie, featherbedtycks, 
Spanish lether, Flanders potts, paving tyles and 
brike, brasiers, white and brown paper, corselets, 
and all other kinds of armor and gonne powder, 
or of any other arts, may lawfully and safely 
inhabit within the said towne of Maideston, and 
any of the wares by them there to be wrought, to 
sell in gross only and not by retail. 


Dated 4 November, 1567. 
E. WynpHAM HULME. 





THE DE MINERS FAMILY. 
(See ante, pp. 16, 72, 101.) 


THE name of this family of landowners, 


is identified, 170 years later, in Kirby’s 
‘Quest,’ in the following manner :— 


“Foxcote is held by William Curzon (Cresson 
for three portions of a fee from the Templars (i.e. of 
Quenington), and these, from the heirs of De Miners, 
and their heirs, themselves, from the. Bishop of 
Worcester ; and the Bishop, from the King; by 
Barony.” 

The De Miners, therefore, were tenants some 
time before 1104 (when Abbot Serlo died) 
of the Bishop of Worcester. The neighbour- 
ing Colesbourne was held of the Bishop at 
the same date by Walter Fitz Roger, ancestor 
of the De Bohuns. But asin 1086 one Morin 
held Foxcote, and it consisted of 3 hides, it 
is clear that the De Miners had succeeded, as 
lords there, to Morin. The Rev. Charles Taylor 
(‘Domesday Survey of Gloue.,’ p. 155) 
conjectures that Morin was connected with 
Walter Fitz Roger. To this I venture to add 
that Gilbert de Miners was presumably a 
close connexion, and probably a cousin. We 
find him answering for the Pleas of Milo of 
Gloucester and Pain Fitz John in 1130 (P.R.); 
and we have seen him claiming, as late as 
1127, in the King’s Court, the manor of 
Coln St. Andrew (Roger), which had be- 
longed to Roger de Gloucester, son of 
Durand, the Sheriff, who died of a wound 
in the head received at the siege of Falaise. 

In 1166 we find a second Gilbert de 
Miners holding 1 fee of the Bishop, still 
according to the old feoffment, but denying 
ith part of it. It is evidently the same 
that his father, or grandfather, had held in 
Henry I.’s reign. 


We may here note other connexions, 
particularly with Roger de Gloucester’s 
property. 





taken from Les Miniéres (Dept. Eure), 
Normandy, occurs as early as before 1104, | 
in the following connexion. 

Henry of Elmbridge, with consent of his 
wife Heloise and their heirs, and of his lord, 
Gilbert de Miners, sold to Hugh Purchas all 
the land held from (the manor of) Foxecote 
next the fields of Coberley (i.e, Little 
Cubberley, co. Glos.), which Roger Crocton, 
and his son Robert, with his wife, gave to 
him. The actual charter gives Roger’s name 
as Corzon=Curzon. With it went the 
render of a pound of cummin to the lord of 
Foxcote, annually, on the feast of St. Oswald 
(cf. ‘ Hist. et Cart. S. Petri, Glos.,’ i. 70). 

Another grant, c. 1150, by Alexander of 
Elmbridge, the son, mentions that his father 
had received this land in marriage with 
Heselyn, Alexander’s mother, so it is clear 
that her name was Curzon. That was in 
Abbot Serlo’s time (1072-1104). This land 








In 1114 the King confirmed to the monks 
of Gloueester, for some manor-land at 
Westbury-on-Severn which the late Roger 
de Gloucester had given them, certain other 
land at Hatherley and at Sandhurst. (Cf. 


| Trans. Bristol and Glos. Arch. Soc., vol. xli.) 


This manor without a name at Westbury 
had belonged to Durand, Roger’s father. 

It is noteworthy that we find Henry II. 
granting a manor at the same Westbury to 
Roger de Miners for the serviee of one 
soar-hawk or xxs. rent per an. (Cf. P.Q.W., 
a. 15 Edw. I., n. 17). Moreover, in 1175/6 
(P.R., a. 22) William de Miners is found to 
be the custodian of the manor of Hatherley 
with the daughter of Roger de Troilli, of 
the fee of Richard de Clare. 

Before 1158 Gilbert de Miners confirmed 
the grant by his homager, Roger Parvus 
(Little), of 8 acres of land at Brookthorpe 
and Whaddon to St. Peter’s, Glos.—being 
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his overlord. Gilbert's fellow-witness to 
this deed is William de Hereford (¢.e., Milo 
-of Gloucester’s youngest son). 

This Roger Parvus was son and heir to 
Hugh* Parvus (who was fellow-witness with 
the Abbot of Winchecomb to Roger de 
Gloucester’s grant of Coln St. Andrew to 
the Abbey of St. Peter in 1106), and he had 
for his wife Margery, daughter of Ralph de 
Sudeley, with whose dower he held 6 virgates, 
or yardlands, at Stanley Pont Lavrche. 
Further, his mother (also Margery) was 
daughter to Ernulf de la Feld of the Rudge 
by Standish (near Brookthorpe)—all places 
in Gloucestershire. 

We now turn to 1166 and the ‘ Liber 
Niger’ and ‘ Liber Rubeus.’ Here we find 
a second Hugh Parvus holding 4 knights’ 
fees of Margaret de Bohun, and Gilbert 
de Miners and Hugh de Cundicote jointly, 
of her $ a fee (at Condicote, near Stow-on- 
the-Wold). These had all been enfeoffed 
in the days of her father, Milo of Gloucester 
(Fitz Walter), 7@.e., before 1143. This fief 
had also belonged to Durand, father of 
Roger of Gloucester, in 1085; and in 1275 
we find the larger portion of Condicote 
passing from De Bohun, Earl of Hereford, 
to John de Stonor. Possibly this estate had 
descended, not (as hitherto supposed) direet 
from Durand to Walter his nephew, but 
to Roger his son (of Gloucester), from him to 
Walter, and so to Milo. Again, the Bishop 
of Worcester was the overlord. 

In the Rot. Curie, 1199/1200, another 
Gilbert (III.) held a plea (¢o. Cambridge) 
as against Mabel FitzPeter, and yet another 
against Mabel de Barton, concerning half a 
yardland (mort d’ancest.). The first Mabel 
(if, indeed, these are not one and the same 
person) was presumably granddaughter to 
Lucy FitzHerbert, Milo of Gloucester’s 
daughter (3), and she could also claim 
Herbert, brother of Roger of Gloucester, as 
an ancestor. 

“Sciatis me dedisse...terram quam Rogerus de 
Glocestra dedit ecelesie S. Petri deGloc: pro anima 
fratris sui Herebert {i-e. at Westwood in Archen- 
field, Herefordshire], scilicet. duos radcnihtes et 
unam ecclesiam cum 1 hida terre et 1 Molen- 
dinum.” 

Stephen confirmed this in 1138 (ef. ‘ H.C. 
St. Petri, Glos.,’ i. 222-3). 

Though the direct evidence of an “ avus’ 

or “ pater meus” in a charter is still lacking 


’ 





§ * IT may add that this elder Hugh Parvus was a 
tenant of Walter the Sheriff before 1112, and was 
witness also to a charter by which Walter the 
‘Sheriff gave North Cerney to St. Peter’s, Glouc., 
iin, or before, 1106. 


to complete the evidences here brought 
together, it is, the writer thinks, sufficiently 
presumptive that Gilbert de Miners (1) in 
making his claim to Coln Roger as against 
the Benedictines of Gloucester (albeit, in 
vain) had the solid tie of a near blood- 
relationship with the powerful Roger de 
Gloucester upon which to found his claim 
to Coln. St. Crain BappELEY. 





A REVERIE IN OLD RATCLIFFE. 


A CORRESPONDENT in South China has 
manifestly seen the local and other refer- 
ences in British Magazines and Miscellanies 
to the fact that the memory of gallant 
Captain John Weddell (the Ratcliffe con- 
temporary of Oliver Cromwell and _ of 
Maurice Thomson of Old Stepney Meeting 
connexions and pious posturings at Poplar 
as a sometime zealous Puritan politician) 
has been curiously revived by  boding 
events in the limitless reserve of human 
“Labour”? in the Furthest East. Capt. 
John Weddell, as many readers in the Port 
of London area know, was, when at home, 
a resident in that jumping-off place of 
ocean heroes and. pioneers, Old Ratcliffe. 
And this seaman-adventurer silenced with 
comparatively good Stepney cannon the 
Chinese ‘“‘ batteries”? near the great city 
of Canton in 1634; and by decent gunnery 
he effected his object of ‘ Frightfulness ”’ 
without injuring the already venerable 
Wall of the city. For, be it remembered, 
in those days gun-making of all sorts was a 
prospering art and mystery in Eastern 
London Without the Wall; and gunnery 
was in almost daily practice in the Port of 
London, if not for the Navy Board or Lords 
of Admiralty, then for account of the 
adventuring companies who were taking 
the English flag into every sea, east, west, 
north and south, whether charted or not, 
in eager and frequently unscrupulous rivalry 
with the East India Company and many 
Continental combines. The place of 
“proof ’’ for all ship-guns, even so late as 
the last of the Stuart kings, was ‘“ Rateliff 
Fields.” And, after the Civil War and the 
Restoration, we know that Master Secre- 
tary Pepys, supported by his seamen- 
coadjutors, was always ‘“‘on the pounce” 
in East London armouries, from Limehouse 
Hole to the Old Artillery Ground, for a 
light, strong, serviceable gun—even when 
the making was alleged to cost from 12. 
to 151. a ton—a “serviceable” weapon 








being one that the navigators were not 
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compelled to deposit for safety in the hold 
when the time car.c for action. Hence we 
see that the East Londoner, John Browne, 
King’s Gun-founder, gained a reward of 
2001. for easting lighter pieces than had 
been previously made. Maurice Thomson, 
the very adaptable Puritan merchant-trader, 
by the by, had interests in this important 
matter of armament, and his deals with the 
necessary saltpetre (prepared in what is 
now St. George’s East) were very much on 
twentieth-century lines when operating for 
a government. Moreover, his enemies and 
trade rivals used to more than whisper 
that in years agone he had traded in muskets 
with the Red Indians for ever threatening 
the young and struggling English settle- 
ments in North America. It was Maurice 
Thomson who sold (how got is perhaps a 
story of the Lord Protector) the land upon 
which the Old Stepney Meeting House was 
erected ; and he dwelt close by in Worcester 
House on Stepney Green and Stepney High 
Street ; and he figured with signal unetion 
at the opening service in 1654 of the Old 
Poplar Chapel, which extended the means 
of grace to Old Stepney seamen who had 
roved all over the lawless Indian Ocean. 
And, withal, he usefully officiated on the 
ancient Stepney Vestry (for Commonwealth 
or for Royal interests as occasion served, 
for events in his career showed that in mere 
polities he was no bigot and worshipped no 
fetish catechism) as a representative for the 
principal Maritime Hamlet of Ratcliff. 
But Capt. John Weddell, who is first seen 
on records as Master's Mate of the East 
India Company's Thames-built Dragon, 
died obscurely on the homeward voyage 
from India in 1639, after a life of evidently 
great vicissitudes in various service in the 
East, in the Persian Gulf, in the Indian 
Ocean, and in the more distant China 
Seas; and no peerage came to his family, 
as in the case of Maurice Thomson’s. 

On Dee. 4, 1623, John Weddell, then 
deseribed as “of Rateliffe, in Middlesex, 
gent., aged 40 or thereabouts,’ was ex- 
amined before the Judge of the High Court 
of Admiralty, and gave a detailed account 
of his voyage when he was Commodore of a 
Thames fleet that joined in the attack on 
the Portuguese in the Persian Gulf, and the 
consequent sack of Ormuz, which appears 
to have yielded so little plunder to the 
adventurers and so very much disappointed 
the Duke of Buckingham, Lord High 


Admiral, who greedily elamoured for his 
tenths of the spoil. 
held the commission of 


In 1634 John Weddell 
Admiral of the 





East India Company’s Fleet, given to hin 
by the President and Council at Surat, 
despite the Court of Directors having. 
timidly called him home to London. And 
the Surat Council testified in April, 1634,. 
that he was 

**a gentleman of valour and resolution, and second 
to no man that the Company ever enrployed in the 
care of his charge, especially at sea; and his trac- 
tability far exceeds that of many of the churlish 
Commanders whu conceive themselves only create 
for the sole good of the fleets they command that 
ae no better, or other, way to eon the 
eet. 

At Canton (owing to the Portuguese in- 
trigues) he had ‘‘a difficulty”? with the 
Chinese as before mentioned, but, after 
having battered one of the forts, he was 
compelled to return to Macao, to India, 
and so to England, in 1640, before petition- 
ing for a new commission. J. K. Laughton, 
the naval historian, thought that such of 
Weddell’s property 2s was not lost in his 
various adventures and mishaps was swal- 
lowed up in the insolvency of Sir William 
Courten, who was conspicuous in the en- 
deavour to establish a trade to the East 
Indies independent of the East India 
Company. But Capt. Weddell when he 
sailed from the Thames under the Courten 
patronage flew the King’s colours on his 
fleet of six vessels—The Dragon, The Sun, 
The Katharine, The Planter, The Anne, and 
The Disecovery—which had cost the then 
great sum of £120,000 to equip; and the 
charter which had been obtained somehow 
from the crooked and needy King was valid 
enough. 

However, these things are rather of 
the very mixed story of the doings of the 
English in Asia; all that is here sought to 
emphasize is that it was no unusual thing 
that a seaman of Capt. John Weddell’s 
quality and capacity for command should 
have been resident in what is now one of the 
most unlovely historical spots im all Eng- 
land, with nothing whatever--as yet—to 
indicate the nature of its unique record. 
For generations the ancient Hamlet was a 
common. place of residence or lodging of 
the officers and mariners in the service of 
the Companies and the Associations laying 
down, more or less intuitively, the founda- 
tions of the wide-flung British Empire ; end 
adventurers, exploiters, Asian wanderers, 
were always to be found on the local Rialto 
by Ratcliff Cross, to be used, at any rate, 
by Daniel Defoe and the pamphleteers and 
balladists. The first fleets of the East India 
Company are set down frequently as having 
‘* sailed from Woolwich,” ‘‘ from Blackwall,” 








PO tm 1m Re 


eS ae Fy 


“** from Gravesend,”’ 
often reasoned by local antiquaries and 


occupied ashore. 
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&e. ; but, as has been 


topographers—no matter where the barques 
awaited their complements of agents, fac- 
tors, officers, and seamen, all voyagers alike 
assembled at Ratcliff Cross and the adjacent 
Stairs in the numerous inns and taverns 
which grew up rapidly ; and all were rowed 
or sailed therefrom to the vessels astream 
in the Lower Reaches of the Thames, de- 
pendent on the varying winds and tides and 
flows. The first practice of getting aboard 
at Ratcliff gradually declined, for sailing 
out of the winding river was often a work of 
days, and sometimes of weeks, which could 
be more pleasantly, or more hilariously, 
For the same reason, the 
Shipwrights’ and the sawyers’ centre of 
governance was in Butcher Row, within 
a bosun’s eall of Rateliff Cross; and their 
neighbour the Watermen’s Company allotted 
the privileges and arbitrated the claims, 
customs, and courses of the river-workers 
below bridge ; and frequently recruited crews 
not merely for the King’s service but for the 
nominally private adventurers oversea. And 
here also the Masters and Captains of the 
Trinity Brotherhood watched, warded, and 
dwelt when England’s great day upon the 





Inner and the Outer Seas was dawning. 
Mc. 
BOUTELL’S PUNNING CATALOGUE 


OF PAINTING AND SCULPTURE. 


READERS of ‘N. & Q.’ may be interested by 
the following transeript from an autograph 
by the late Rev. Chas. Boutell, which, as the 
present owner of the MS. believ es, has never 
yet been in print. Mr. Boutell, author of 
well-known books on heraldry and arche- 
ology, was, at the time he produced this 
jeu desprit, Rector of Norwood, Surrey. 

Some of the jests seem really witty ; some 

may be more intelligible to others than they 

are to me. I presume all the painters’ 

names to be genuine. 8. 

A Catalogue of a small collection of rare and 
singularly characteristic Paintings, with a 
few works of the same class in Sculpture, all 
of them by most eminent artists, ancient 
and modern. 

. The Holy City in Sight 

. The Siege of Troy 


. The Waggon on the Road 
Van Goén and Van Os. 


The Flower Protected Salvator Rosa 


Old Palma 
Teniers 


Cobo 


4, 

5. The Rencontre. Metzu 
6. The Cat not let out ‘of the Bag Poussin 
7. The Monk .. r Cloesterman 
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8. Glovers superseded .-by Mytens 
9. The Blush Rose ioe ieee 
10. The Salute .. ; ite Lippi 
11. The Mutual Promise - by Both 
12. The Field of Battle Waterloo 
13. Cats Fighting Claude 
14. Tolling the Great Be | ee Kneller 
15. The Fairest of the Flowers ea Lely 
16. Interior of a Carpenter’s — (a : 


Cabinet picture) Turner 


17. The Successful Candidate Gainsborough 
18. Caught at Last by A. Constable 
19. The Slender Waist - Girtin 
20. Rolling Waves Sandby 
21. At the Seaside , Beechey 
22. The Empty Manger Haydon 
23. The Estate Purchased Morland 
24. Rabbits at Home ‘a Warren 
25. The Gathered Flowers .. Sa Faed 
26. The Day after the Alma Redgrave 


- The Pride of the Forest 

. Fair in the Olden Time .. 
- Highland Attendants ae 3 Gillies 
- Sunset ' 
- The Decision, without “ W aiting 


- The Stage-coach Catastrophe 
- Anchovy Nets 


Oakley 
Bartholomew 


Westall 


Solomon 

. Duncan and Haag 
Brokedon 
Burgess 


for a Verdict ”’ 
A Scene in Macbeth 


35. River Navigation Impede d 

by A. Harrison Weir 
36. The Boaster Outdone by Topham 
37. Innocent Flirtation ° by Cousins 
38. The Way to the Village by Lane 
39. Sharp Set .. . we Hone 
40. Venice “ Waterton 
41. The Notice to Quit -- by A. Tennant 
42. The Bird’s Nest ota Callow 
43. David and Goliath - Hurlstone 
44. Sunday in Scotland Kirke 
45. Pugilists Boxall 
46. Dressing the W ound Linton 
17. The Bell-wether Tinkler 
48. Across the River .. “a <a Ferrey 
49. Vanity Fair re a P. Cox 
50. The Impending Cry Whymper 
51. Arctic Scenery Landseer 
52. The Pathway Stoppe d y A. Poole 
53. The Home made Happy.. -» by Shee 
54. The Sly Glance é Smirke 
55. ‘* She never told her love “" : Pyne 
56. A Hard Row at Sea Mrs. Herring 
57. The Pudding made Perfect ar by Egg 
58. The Trout Taken .. by Hooke and Rodwell 
59. The Proposal ea Asker 
60. The Response : Clarke 
61. Blue Noses.. ‘Jack Frost 


62. Ball-Room Scenes. : Hoppner, Dance, Inskipp 

and Stephanott 
63. The Knight Armed -. by Lance 
64. Travel in the Dark Knight 
65. Sketch on the Caspian Eastlake 
66. The Mountain Spring .. Gush 
67. The Butt Cooper and Singleton 
68. Full Cry... me Hunt 
69. The Happy Family, Goodall 
70. The Two Letters .. <a Opie 
71. An Exclamation at Whist Uwins 
72. Preparations for Dinner .. by Cooke 
73. On the Forth ne os ce Frith 


. High and Dry ee os 


Patten 
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75. The Prompt Blunder as -. Mulready 
76. The Gambler Ruined es .. by Dyce 
77. The Lesson Repeated... -» by Hart 
78. The Youthful Aspirant .. .. Cockerell 
79. Caught Out . by Copley Fielding 
80. The Eavesdropper 7 <“ Martin 
81. The Order of Release... 3A Grant 
2. Incident in ‘ My Novel,’ the Italian 
Philosophizing oe oe Stocks 
Sculpture. 

1. The Distressed Milkmaid Can-ova 
2. The Irish Weaver.. ne Flaxman 
3. The Cathedral Choir ve . Chantrey 
1. The Highlander Admonished MacDowell 
5. The Model Footman John Thomas 
6. Baby’s Recompense Papworth 


by Physick 
- .- by Weeks 
CHARLES BOUTELI. 


7. The Convalescent .. a 
- A House to Let .. 


April 5, 1859. 





AUSTRALIAN 
MEMORIAL INSCRIPTIONS : 
ST. JAMES’S CHURCH, SYDNEY. 


. iii, 269, 330; iv. 184.) 


IV. 


(See 12 S 


THE following abstracts were made in 
1895 :— 

1. James Green, Commander of the ship 
Dunbar, died Aug. 20, 1857. 

2. Robert Allwocd, B.A., Incumbent of 
St. James's, 1840-84; died Oct. 27, 1891. 

3. Wm. John Dumaresq, Capt. Royal Staff 
Corps. Served in Crimea, Canada, N.S.W. Died 


Noy. 9, 1868. 

4. Alexander Macleay, F.R.S. Died July 19, 
1848. 

5. Commodore 
Dec. 19, 1826. 

6. Lieut.-General Sir Maurice Charles O’Connell, 
K.C.B., Lieut.-Governor of N.S.W. 1810 to J814. 
Died May 25, 1848. 

7. Rt. Hon. Lady Mary Fitzroy, wife of Sic 
Charles Augustus Fitzroy, Kt. Died Dec. 7, 1847. 

8. (A shield-hatchment.) Rt. Hon. Sir Robt. 
Wm. Dutt, G.C.M.G., Governor of N.S.W. 1893-5. 
Died March 15, 1895. 

9. Dulce et decorum est pro scientia mori. | 
This monument is erected | by the Colonists of 
New South Wales | in memory of | John Gilbert | 
Ornithologist | 


Sir James Brisbane. Died 





who was speared by the blacks on 
the 29th of June | 1845, during the first overland 
expedition to Port Essington by Ludwig Leich- 
hardt and his intrepid companions. 

10. In | Memoriam | Ionnis Coleridge Patteson, 

| primi Melanesie Episcopi |et martyris. | 

Vestigia Domini fideliter secutus |in gaudium 
Domini intravit xx° die Sept. A.p. | MDCCCLXXI 
Cum dilexisset suos usque ad finem dilexit eos. 

11. Collet Barket, 39th Regt., murdered by the 
aborigines April 30, 1831. 

12. Others to various officers who fell in the 
New Zealand War of 1845. 

13. This tablet—erected by the Executive 
Government pursuant to a vote of the Legislative 
Council of New South Wales, in testimony of the 








respect and gratitude of the inhabitants of the: 


Colony—co 
early death 


Court Kennedy, who, after having completed the- 


survey of t 
Governmen 


York Peninsula, where, after the most patient 
and persevering exertions 


physical d 
destructive 


the expedition, originally consisting of thirteen 
persons, was reduced to three. 
the aborigines in the vicinity of Escape River on 
the 13th December, A.p. 1848, falling a sacrifice,. 
in the 31st year of his age, to the cause of science, 
the advancement of the Colony, and the interests 
of humanity. | Flebile Principium melior fortuna 


sequatur. 


The persons who perished by disease were— 
Thomas Wall (naturalist), W. Costigan, C. Niblet, 
E. Carpenter, J. Mitchell, James Luft, J. Douglas, 
E. Taylor, Denis Dunn. | requiescant in pace. 

The survivors are—William Carron (botanist),. 


William G 


aboriginal 


Kennedy’s sole companion in bis conflict with the 


savages, anc 
leader with 


remembrance, supporting him in his last moments 
and making his grave on the spot where he fell.. 

14. To the memory of the Reverend Richard 
Hill, the first minister of this Church, who expired 


suddenly, in 


walls, on xxxth May, MDCCCXXXVI., aged LIV. | 
Erected by 


affectionate 
during seve 


under no ordinary trials, his blameless and useful 
life, his prompt attention to every call of distress, 


bis faithful 
disregard o 
charity req 


ability in engaging the attention and affection of: 


the young, 
reverence fc 
Blessed are 
he cometh, 


Consett, co. Durham. 


THE G 
generally 


blue and white stripes, with a white cross 
on a blue canton, was first used in a modern 
sense as the national or commercial ensign 
of Greek-speaking 


Germanos 
against Ti 
Annunciat 


in the Morea. 

Greeks 
infancy to repeat the following lines of a 
patriotic hymn from the ‘Child 


modern 


pendence,’ 


United States, beginning :— 
O Child of Germanos ! 


Godchild o 
merciful ! 


mmemorates the active service and’ 
of Assistant-Surveyor Edmund Besley 


he River Victoria, was chosen by the 
t to conduct the first exploration of 





to overcome the: 
ifficulties of the country and the 
effects of consequent disease, by which 


He was slain by 


Jackey, 
who was 


oddard, and Jackey 
of Merton District, Mr. 
1, though himself wounded, tended his 
a courage and devotion worthy of 


the performance of his duty within its 


his friends and congregation in 
remembrance of his unwearied labours: 
snteen years, his serene resignation 


and fearless reproof of the sinner, his 
f personal ease when any work of 
uired his services, and his peculiar 


and in imbuing them with a deep 
ox the word of everlasting salvation.- 
those servants whom the Lord, when 
shall find watching. 

J. W. Fawcett. 





REEK Fxrac.—According to a 
accepted idea, the Greek flag of 


people, when Bishop: 
raised the standard of revolt 
irkish rule on the festival of the 
ion (Mar. 25), 1821, at Patrasso 
Since then generations of 
have been taught from 


of Inde- 
in John Adams’s oration on the 


O banner beautiful ! 
f the Panayia. compassionate and 
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Another suggested origin—not improbable 
—is that it represents the traditional 
*colours”’ of the B.V.M. or Panayia ; this 
idea seems consonant with the constantly 
expressed ‘‘Mariolatry’’ of the Greek 
‘Church, and may be paralleled with the 
figure of the Panayia impressed on Byzantine 
coins. 

It would be a matter of considerable 
interest to discover what were the standards, 
flags, or colours of the Byzantine Empire. 
The flag which Richard I. hung up in the 
church of Bury St. Edmunds as a trophy 
from Cyprus was a work of embroidery and 
probably tresembled an ordinary feudal 
‘banner. 

A legend has it that Miaolis, the popular 
hero of the Greek Revolution, asked to make 
a flag, tore up his shirt (white) and breeches 
(blue) and pieced them together for the 
purpose. 

The national flag of the Greek Republic 
(1821-33) was probably the blue flag with 
a white cross, now the naval flag of the 
modern Greek kingdom. 

It is reasonable to suppose, in lieu of direct 
evidence, that the blue and white striped 
flory of the present Greek flag originates in 
the Republican period, imitating the “ star- 
spangled banner ” of the greatest republic of 
modern times, itself adapted from an old 
— colenial flag (by Act of Congress, 

Any ordinary history of the Byzantine 
Empire refers to pestilent factions with their 
party badges of “* blue and white” and “ red 
and green’? opposed to each other; how 
far these badges were retained in a subse- 
quent age after the introduction of feudalism 
and the consequent decay of the democratic 
spirit in the Eastern Empire is difficult to 
discover ; the famous factions continued to 
exist at the end of the seventh century, and 
until the coming of the Arabs and the 
‘general spread of Mohammedanism. 

Turkish sultans reigning in Byzantium 
have carried on the institutions and tradi- 
tions of their Byzantine predecessors ; it is 
not therefore inconceivable that in the 
modern Greek and Turkish national emblems 
may linger souvenirs from the early cen- 
turies of Levantine history. The “ blue and 
white” and “red and green” which still 
distinguish severally the Rumelian or 


Romaic Greeks and the Anatolian Turko- 
mans may be but one of those singular 
‘coincidences which admit of very little 
explanation and may in fact be merely 
accidental. The ill-defined origin of the 
‘Turkoman or Moslem natives of Asia Minor 





allows of a supposition that they may have 
been represented by the ‘‘ reds and greens 
in an earlier age. G. J., F.S.A. 

Cyprus. 

[We have also received a translation of a recently 
published leaflet on ‘The National Badge’ (Flag), 
circulated among Boy Scouts in Greece, which we 
may subsequently find room for. } 


LITERATURE AND ICONOGRAPHY OF 
Lonpon Prace CELEBRATIONS.—It is of 
some topical interest to note the wealth of 
pamphlets and prints that the successive 
Peace celebrations in London have provided. 
The purpose of the earlier forms was to 
deseribe and represent the public displays 
of fireworks usually provided by the Board 
of Ordnance. Most familiar in this class 
is ‘A Description of the Machine for the 
Fireworks, &¢., in which they are to be 
exhibited in St. James’s Park, Thursday, 
April 27, 1749.’ This, and the many con- 
temporary engravings it occasioned, cele- 
brated the General Peace signed at Aix- 
la-Chapelle, Oct. 7, 1749. 

These official firework displays were for at 
least another hundred years the principal 
feature of the celebrations. There was, for 
example, a display of fireworks in Hyde, 
Green and Victoria Parks on May 29, 1856. 
The programme (4 pp. feap.) provides, in 
24 divisions, detail of an immense number 
of rockets, &e. The late Mr. Eliot Hodg- 
kin in his collections on fireworks (vide 
‘Rariora’) made a special quest of these 
items and the frequently exchanged dupli- 
cates. 

Trafalgar, the Peninsula and Waterloo 
came in the age of panoramas and showmen’s 
exhibitions. The Waterloo Museum at 
97 Pall Mall was established in 1815, but 
soon had rivals at the Egyptian Hall, 
Piceadilly ; the Oplotheca, 20 Lower Brook 
Street, Bond Street; the Gothic Hall, Pall 
Mall, and finally the Royal Armoury, 
Haymarket. Except the display at 97 Pall 
Mall they cannot, however, be identified as 
“celebrating” exhibitions. Most remark- 
able of its kind, and worthy of special 
mention now as having hitherto eseaped 
notice, was ‘“‘Mr. Michel’s Exhibition of 
Crocodiles’ at 18 Dover Street, ‘* intended 
to commemorate the victory of Lord Nelson 
near the mouth of the Nile, &e.” The date 
of the catalogue before me is 1800, and in 
some 15 pages “this astounding creature ” 
is described at some length. There were 
only ten exhibits, which it is necessary to 
add were mostly models of crocodiles, “the 
only specimen of this wonderful animal in 
England, to the knowledge of the artist, 
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which is nineteen feet in length, and to be 
seen at the British Museum.”’ 

Research into the bibliography and icono- 
graphy of this subject of Peace celebrations 
leads into diversified channels ; except they 
were not intended to be so identified, we 
might have to include Madame Tussaud’s, the 
Benin Bronzes at the Ethnographical Gallery 
of the British Museum, and the doyen of | 
Drury Lane Theatre, where many years ago 
Sir Augustus Harris produced a spectacular 
drama, ‘ The Armada.’ 

ALECK ABRAHAMS. 

51 Rutland Park Mansions, N.W.2. 


Tanks (Mivirary).—The following, which 
gives the origin of the name “ tank,’ may 
well find a place in ‘ N. & Q.’ :— 

“STORY OF THE TANKS. 

“General Swinton, the military originator of 
the Tank scheme and the commander of the first 
Tank unit, on Saturday presented to Berwick a 
tank, the gift of the Army Council, in appreciation 
of the borough’s War Savings work. He said 
that the tanks got their name from the belief 
when they were being manufactured that they 
were water-carriers for the troops in Egypt.’’— 
The Times, June 24, p. 13, col. 4. 

This does not, I think, imply that General 
Swinton was the inventor of the machine 


itself. ROBERT PIERPOINT. 
[See also 12 S. iii. 444; v. 36.] 
Kwnox’s ‘Sprrit oF Derspotism.’—The 


*“D.N.B. (vol. xxxi. p. 336) says of the 
edition of Vicesimus Knox’s work published 





in London in the year 1795: “ Only three 
copies were left in existence....no trace, | 
however, of the three copies is now dis- 
coverable.” References to this book appear 
in ‘N. & Q., 5S. xi. 43, 174; 6S. vii. 407. | 
The Library of Harvard University has a 
copy received in 1900 bearing the imprint 
“London; printed in the year 1795,” 
which bears every evidence of having woh 
some time been in possession of Boston 
families. The Harvard Library at one | 
time possessed another copy which was | 
received ‘‘ by exchange of duplicates’ in | 
1869. This copy unfortunately disappeared | 
previous to 1900. 
T, FRANKLIN CURRIER, 
Assistant Librarian. 
Harvard College Library, Cambridge, Mass. 


| 
| 


Sir NicHoLras BAGNAL AND THE EAarts | 
OF Kitmorey.—In the review of vol. iv. of | 
‘Indexes to Irish Wills’ it is stated (ante, 
p- 111) that the Earls of Kilmorey are 
descended from Sir Nicholas Bagnal. 

This is, strictly speaking, not correct, as 
the Earls of Kilmorey are descended from | 


Sir Robert Needham, Ist Viscount, elder- 
son of Robert Needham of Cranage, whose 
younger son Thomas Nedham of Pool Park,. 
co. Denbigh, married the daughter and co- 
heiress of Sir Henry Bagenal of Newry and 
Plas Newydd, Marshal of Ireland. 

The great-grandscn of Thomas Nedham, 
Robert Nedham of St. Thomas-in-the-Vale 
and St. Catherine, Jamaica, suceeeded (as 
coheir with Sir Edward Bayley, aneestor of 
the Marquess of Anglesey) to the estates of 
Nicholas Bagenal, grandson of Sir Henry 
Bagenal. 

The grandson of this Robert Nedham 
was William Nedham of Newry and Moone 
Park, who d.s.p. 1806, leaving the estates to 
Robert, 11th Viscount Kilmorey, thus dis- 
inheriting his father’s brother, viz., Major- 
General William Nedham of Mount Olive, 
Jamaiea, and Wideombe, near Bath, M.P. 
for Athenry in the last Irish Parliament. 
The Major-General’s grandson is Capt. 
Charles Sewell Nedham, R.N. (retired) of 
Branksome Chine, Bournemouth, who 
head of that branch of the Nedham family 
descended from Thomas Nedham of Pook 
Park, and, in the female line, from Sir 
Henry Bagenal. 

H. R. PopHam BAKER, 
M.R.C.S., L.R.C.P. 


77 Accrington Road, Blaekburn, Lancs. 


is 


BoswWELL’s ‘ JOHNSON’ : A CORRECTION.— 
Boswell, in his ‘ Life of Johnson, under date 
1730 (Hill’s ed., vol. i. p. 77), says :-— 

“We are told by Tursellinus, in his life of 
St. Ignatius Loyola, that this intrepid founder of 


the Order of the Jesuits, when he arrived at Goa, 
i his miserable shattered 


persisted in wearing 
shoes,” &e. 
Not one, I think, of the innumerable 


editors and commentators of Boswell, has 

ever noticed that this is a mistake. St- 

Ignatius never visited India, and both the 

anecdote and the biographer Tursellinus 

pertain to the other great Jesuit, St. Francis 

Xavier. F. R. Bracey. 
St. Dominic’s Priory, London. 


** Non-NATURALS.’’—The earliest quota- 

. . r %” 
tion in the ‘N.E.D.’ for ‘non-natural 

as a substantive is from my _ remote 


relative Dr. Jeremiah Wainewright in 1708 ;. 


|/but Burton, in his ‘Anatomy of Melan- 


choly,’ first printed in 1621, in his ‘ Synopsis 
of the First Partition’ speaks of **‘ Necessary 
causes, as those six non-natural things, 
which are: Diet....Retention and evacua- 
tion....Air....Exercise....Sleep and wak- 
ing....Passions and perturbations of the 
mind.”’ Joun B. WAINEWRIGHT. 





‘The 


‘to entertain Daniel De Foe. 
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l 
“SHIFFLE-SHUFFLE.’’—This word is classed | that Selkirk gave De Foe an account of his 


-as rare in the ‘N.E.D.,’ and no earlier use 
of it is quoted than 1871. It appears in the 
speech made in the House of Commons by 
Mr. George Grenville on the disturbances in 
America, Jan. 26, 1769: ‘Do not let us 
stand shiffle-shuffle between two measures ”’ 
(‘ Debates, 1768-1770, Sir H. Cavendish, 
p. 203). Here it evidently implies hesitation, 
so may be only a playful or a cant enlarge- 
ment of “ shuffling’? ; but possibly it is an 
expression that was used in some game such 
as shovel-board. ALFRED WELBY. 
Carlton Club. 


PROVERB: ‘LET THE WEAKEST GO TO 
THE WALL.’’—The following may be worth 


noting from ‘ Rambles round Edge Hill,’ 
by the Rev. George Miller, 1896 :— 
“ Shotteswell Church, Warwickshire. On the 


north and west sides of the north aisle the old 
stone seats against the wall of the church remain. 
In those days there were no seats in the midst of 
the church, and the congregation stood or knelt. 
When the clergyman commenced his sermon he 
used to say ‘ Let the weakest go to the wall’ ; 
hence the proverb now so strangely perverted 
from its original meaning.’ 
W. B. H. 


DEFOE AND ALEXANDER SELKIRK.—The 
“D.N.B.’ in the article on Selkirk states 
that, “despite some apocryphal stories, 
there is nothing to show that Defoe knew 
anything of Selkirk beyond what had been 
published by Rogers, Cooke, and Steele.” 
. following documents in an_ extra- 
illustrated copy of Robinson’s ‘ History of 
Stoke Newington’ (1820), belonging to Mr. 
Aleck Abraham, seem to throw some doubt 
on the above statement :— 

oe House. 
My Dear Mr. Lunell, epee ee 

My dear Wife has copied the mem. about De 
oe for you, & I now send it. 

I trust Mrs. Lunell & yourself were not knocked 
up with our long “ palaver ”’ Tuesday ! 

Ever Sincerely, 
RICHARD BALL. 

(Memo. after a conversation with Mr. W. P. 
Lunell, May, 1834. 

Joseph Beck (the Father of Joseph, the hus- 
band of the well-known Mary Beck) built the 
house at Frenchay. The wife of the elder 
Josepk Beck survived him; she had three hus- 
bands, Jos. Beck, Caysgarne, and lastly 
Daniells, and survived them all. This Mrs. 
Daniells lived at a corner house in James’s 
Square, Bristol (the corner diagonally opposite 
the entrance from the Barton); there she was 
visited by Alexander Selkirk, then recently 





‘returned from his solitary abode in the Island of 


Juan Fernandez; there also she was accustomed 
It was in her house 


{inches on the ground behind her. 





adventures, &c., from which De Foe drew up @ 
narrative of Selkirk which was published. Many 
years later, De Foe wrote and published his 
romance of ‘ Robinson Crusoe,’ the notion of 
which was suggested by Selkirk’s narrative. 
The romance speedily supplanted the genuine 
work, and while the existence of the latter is 
now hardly known, the former is still among the 
most popular of books. 

A gentleman (name forgotten) who was accus- 
tomed to meet Selkirk at Mrs. Daniells’s sent a 
paper to The Gentleman’s Magazine containing a 
very specific account of what he heard from him. 

In addition to Cowper’s well-known poem, 
there is another entitled ‘ Juan Fernandez, 
by Patrick Branwell Bronté, the MS. of 
which was offered for sale by a London 
firm in 1914. J. ARDAGH. 

35 Church Avenue, Drumcondra, Dublin. 


MonvuMENTS IN SyDNEY.—Monuments to 
the following are found in Sydney, New 
South Wales. 

1. Life-size statue on 
Wynyard Park :— 

John Dunmore Lang, D.D. 
Patriot and Statesman. 
Born 1799 at 
Greenock, Scotland. 
Died 1878 at 
Sydney. 

2. Life-size statue on base facing Queen 
Square :— 


square base in 


The Right Honourable 
William Bede Dalley, P.C., 
Scholar, Statesman, 
Patriot. 
3. Life-size statue on base :— 
Captain Cook | ‘ 
Born at Marton, Yorkshire, 1728. 
Discovered this Territory, 1770. 
Killed at Owhyhee, 1779. 
J. W. FAwceEtTT. 
Consett, co. Durham. 


HEREDITY: Lona Harr.—Dean Stanley 
considered that Richard II.’s eyes had been 
transmitted to members of Queen Victoria’s 
family ; the tresses of the heroine of Coven- 
try would seem to have had a yet longer 
passage through the centuries. A lady who 
claims to be a descendant of Leofric of 
Mercia and the famous Godiva, writes thus 
in The Guardian of May 15, 1919 :-— 

“* Unusually long and abundant hair still prevails 
in our family. In youth, my mother’s hair reached 
her ankles, and she had scarcely a grey hair when 
she died at the age of eighty-three. The hair of 


one of my aunts measured 6 ft., and trailed several 
Four of my 
sisters and myself, when young women, had hair 
which fell well below our knees, shrouding us like 
thick mantles ; and now that I amin my seventieth 
year my hair is as long and almost as abundant 4s 
ever, and absolutely refuses to turn grey. Two or 
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three of my first cousins had tine heads of hair also. 
The wealth of hair has descended to some of my 
nieces, and to at least one of my grand-nieces. So 
much for heredity for four generations at any rate, 
if not from our ancestress Lady Godiva.” 


St. Swi HIN. 


East ANGLIAN CHARACTERS AND CHARAC- 
TERISTICS.—In an old eighteenth-century 
commonplace book occur the following 
manuscript rimes, signed ‘“R. §.,” and 
dated 1785. They appear worth preserva- 
tion in the archives of ‘N. & Q.’ if only for 
their humour and shrewd observation. At 
so lengthy an interval it is not easy to 
identify all the persons named. 

You I love, my dearest life. 
More than gracious George his wife, 
(King George III.) 
More than Harbord loves grimace, 
(Sir H. Harbord) 
More than Bacon loves a place, 
(Sir Francis Bacon ?) 
More than Billy Leigh the Church, 
More than Parr to handle birch, 
(Dr. Parr, bibliophile, and Rector of Asterby. 
Lines, and afterwards Vicar of Hatton, near 
Stratford-on-A von) 
More than Cutting loves a Welchman, 
More than Jaggard loves a Frenchman, 
(Rev. John Jaggard, Rector of St. Nicholas’, 
King’s Lynn) 
More than Wade does love togame, (Capt. Wade) 
More than Twist a married dame, 
More than Addey loves to smile, 
More than Money to beguile, (Major John Money) 
More than Parson Brand a trope, ‘ 
More than Burcham hates the Pope, 
More than Chamber loves a rout, 
Or the Baron loves to spout, 
(Baron Robert Harvey) 
More than Hardingham a flower, 4 
More than Gay the midnight hour, 
More than Lloyd his handsome self, 
(Dean Lloyd of Norwi 
More than Houghton loves his pelf, bes 
More than Adkins loves his wife, 
More than Bacon noise and strife, (Sir F. Bacon ?) 
More than Payne a drinking bout, (Capt. Payne) 
More than Dewing hates the gout, ; 
More than Billy Crown a tussle, 
More than Kerrison a bustie, 
More than Walker loves his muse, 
(Rev. 
More than Garland loves his views, 
More than Parr a Greek discourse, (Dr. Farr) 
More than Beevor loves his house, (James Beevor) 
More than Harvey loves his gold, 
(Robert Harvey, sen.) 
More than Hooke does hate a scold, (Dr. Hooke) 
More than Beevor loves his book, (James Beevor) 
More than Prince of tarts to cook, 





Walker) 


q . (Benjamin Day) 
Thus, my fair, I love you more 
Than ever man loved maid before. 

Aug., 1785. R. S. 


““TamasHa.”’ — The Morning Post of 


April 29 contained the following :— 
‘Cherbourg, April 27. 

“The Navy's first joy ride for five years is almost 
over. To-morrow the Second Battle Squadron...... 
will leave Cherbourg with regret. As a youn 
officer put it this afternoon: ‘ What a tamasha! 
Now ‘tamasha’ is a word of the Navy’s own 
lingua franca, that tongue which seafaring has built 
up from the slang of many ports. Philologists may 
tell you learnedly of the derivation of ‘tamasha’ 
and its different meanings in the Pushtu, Korean, 
or Thibetan tongue, but when the Navy says: 
‘tamasha’ it just means a jollification of first-class 
dimensions.” 

J. R. H. 











Oueries. 


WE must request correspondents desiring in- 
formation on family matters of only private interest 
to affix their names and addresses to their queries, 
in order that answers may be sent to them direct. 


PrRocLAMATION StTONES.—At Totnes, is 
Brutus Stone, on which the mayor stands to 
proclaim a new sovereign. London Stone 
appears from Shakespeare (‘2 Henry VI.,’ 
iv.6), following Holinshed, to have conferred 
special sanction on a new ruler. On the 
Coronation Stone the new sovereign receives 
his crown. At St. Austell is the Maengaw 
Stone, where proclamations of peace and 
war and new reigns used to be made. If 
Kingston-on-Thames takes its name from the 
Stone of the King and not from his -ton or 
town, a new origin and meaning for, at any 
rate, some of the many Kingston place- 
names suggests itself. 

Can local archeologists give us full details 
of the history, tradition, position, &¢., of 
any other similar stone conferring like 
sanctions ? For, from a comparison of all 
the instances with their varying detail, there 
may emerge one or more characteristics 
which, being common to all, may show the 
original essential underlying idea. For 
instance, Totnes and the Coronation Stone 
agree in pointing to association with 
foreigners, Jacob and Brutus ; while London 
Stone has been assigned to Romans. Or, 
again, Totnes and St. Austell are used only 
for such proclamations as were national, 
international, or intertribal : peace, war, and 
new rulers ; so perhaps, too, Kingston. 

Queries that suggest themselves, among 
others, are :— 

1. Can they be connected with the de- 
tached standing stones often found outside: 
stone circles, as at Stonehenge, the Stennis 





Ws. Jaccarnp, Captain. 
Repatriation Records, Winchester. 





Stones, the Hurlers, the Rollright Stones, 


| and many other stone circles? Presuming,. 
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for instance, that a given stone circle was 
sepulchral, might its outlier mark the spot | 
outside the dead chief's tomb where his | 
style and title were recited, and, naturally, 
his successor’s claims made ? 

2. Is there derivative connexion in idea 
with a stone altar outside a Roman camp 
pretorium, or forum, by appeal to which the 
promulgator called the gods to witness his 
act and deed ?_ So perhaps Joshua (xxiv. 27). 

3. If some or all of the stones show an 
underlying tradition of foreign origin, could 
they be supposed to have been brought as a 
part of the newcomer’s original land or 
homestead ? 

But before any theories can be formed the 
fullest details of all the traditions of all such 
stones should be known. Will archeologists 
in the respective localities oblige me with 
the full particulars of the above-mentioned 
and any other such stones and customs ? 

It may be found also that customary places 
or spots for proclamations may have derived 
their positions from stones now non-existent. 

(Rev.) F. G. Oprtt, R.N. 

Totnes. 


WituiAM Hoorpe, WINCHESTER SCHOLAR. 
—He entered Winchester College, aged 12, 
in 1555, from the Soke of Winchester, and is 
probably to be identified with the recusant 
of this name, described as ‘“‘ of Wolvesey,” 
who was committed to the Wood Street 
Counter in London, July 27, 1586, and with 
the recusant gentleman of the same name 
of Preston Candover, who occurs in the first 
Recusant Roll (of 1592-3) as owning various 
properties in Hampshire (see Cath. Ree. 
Soc. Publ. xviii. 273, 277, 290). Any 
further particulars about him would be 
welcome. JOHN B. WAINEWRIGHT. 


Byron’s ‘ Don Juan,’ Cantos 17 anp 18. 
—Can any of your readers tell anything 
about cantos 17 and 18 of ‘Don Juan’ ? 
I have a copy in paper binding printed for 
the booksellers by Duncombe of Little 
Queen Street, Holborn—without date— 
but my father wrote his name and 1825 
on the title-page. It was tied up with four 
parts also belonging to him and in paper 
binding, published at one shilling each by 
John Hunt of Old Bond Street, containing 
ecantos 6 to 16 of ‘Don Juan,’ the earlier 
ones dated 1823, and cantos 15 and 16, 1824. 
Byron’s name does not appear on either 
the booklets by Hunt or that by Dun- 
combe: I suppose it was on canto 1, but 





that is lost. The quotation from ‘ Twelfth 
Night ’ as to cakes and ale is on both Hunt’s | 
and Duncombe’s copies. Hunt’s are better | 


got up and on much better paper than 
Duncombe’s. 

Byron seems to have patronized several 
publishers. I have a set of his poems in 
six vols. duodecimo, uniformly bound in 
morocco — the first four by Murray, dated 
1829, and vols. 5 and 6, which contain ‘ Don 
Juan, dated 1828, published by J. F. 
Dove, St. John’s Square, London. To show 
that cantos 17 and 18 resemble Byron a 
good deal, I append a copy of verse XC. 
eanto 18 :— 

Allin their turn have sipped of pleasure’s draught, 

Some drink its dregs, while others madly 

waste it— 
I, in my time, the cup have deeply quaffed, 

Though once ’twas dashed before I well could 

taste it— 
Since then, though, I have drank, and sung, and 
laughed— . 

Ferhaps I’ve loved—however, I’ve replaced it ; 
I care not how ’twas done-—the why or wherefore, 

"Twill bring the grave—the all that now I care 


for. 
J. T. ANDREWS. 


HarvarD UNIVERSITY : THOMAS SHEPARD. 
—Will any readers of ‘N. & Q.’ kindly add 
to or correct the following details in the life 
of Thomas Shepard, one of the founders 
of Harvard University, U.S.A. ? 

Thomas Shepard was born in the year 
1604, and somewhere about 1631 acted as 
chaplain to Sir Richard Darley, Kt., of 
Aldby Park, Buttererambe, in the parish 
of Bossall, in the North Riding of York- 
shire. He refused to subscribe to the 
XXXIX. Articles, and was consequently 
‘silenced’ by Archbishop Neile. There is 
an entry in the Register of the parish as 
follows: ‘“ 1632. Mr. Thomas Shepard and 
Mrs. Margarit Tutvile were married the 
23 of July.” ‘“ Tutvile” is evidently a 
corruption of Estuteville, a family of 
Norman origin, owners of the manor of 
Serayingham in the East Riding, which in 
those days included Bossall and_Butter- 
crambe, on the west side of the river Derwent. 
Mistress Margaret was a relative of Mr. 
Shepard’s patron, Sir Richard Darley ; and 
after their marriage they emigrated amongst 
the Pilgrim Fathers to New England, 
landing at Boston on October 3, 1635. 
Mrs. Shepard died in the following yeer, 
and Mr. Shepard married again on two 
subsequent occasions, dying at Boston, 
August 25, 1649. He was a man of vision 
and forceful character, and in 1636 took a 
leading part in founding the College which 
is now known as Harvard University. 

WILLMORE HOOPER. 

Bossall Vicarage, York. 
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“As JOLLY AS SANDBOysS.’’—Has this 
not very recondite simile been investigated ? 
For my own part I did not know what 
** sandboys ” were until I read the following 
passage in the ‘ Letters of Dr. John Brown’ : 

“The long strings of donkeys carrying neat 
little bags of white sand of the size and shape of 
Bologna sausages (these are brought from 
Brompton and are used for sanding the floors), 
winding through the narrow streets, with two or 
three boys in their pure white or yellow frocks, 
are very pretty.” 

This is in a letter written from Chatham in 
1831. Is the industry quite of the past ? 
JOHN WILLCOCK. 
Lerwick. 


Durrow CasTLE, near Tullamore, King’s 
County, was erected by Hugh de Lacy on 
the site of a famous monastery, which was 
given to the Herberts, and later passed into 
Lord Norbury’s family. Any information 
will be appreciated. EK. C. Frntay. 

1634 Hyde Street, San Francisco, California. 


Miss HELEN Marta Witiiams.—lInfor- 
mation as to parentage and characteristics 
of this remarkable lady who enthusiastically 
espoused the French Revolution is de- 
siderated. ANEURIN WILLIAMS. 

Menai View, North Road, Carnarvon. 


Morsvus Ancuicus.—What was this dis- 
ease in the fifteenth century ? Was it, or 
was it not, the sweating sickness? On a 
brass on a stone in St. Laurence Church, 
Hatfield, Yorks, is the following :— 

Qui in crucem moritur 
Peccatis Thome misereatur 
Stones, gen. qui multis 
Passus est z2rumneis. 
Qui per morbum Anglicum 
Mortuus est demum 
Dic pro anima Ave Maria et Pater Noster 
Decessit m.cccc.11. Septemb. 
In the next century and later the disease of 
that name was the consumption; and Dr. 
Gideon Harvey published a work called 
‘Morbus Anglicus, or, an Anatomy of Con- 
sumption,’ in 1671. J. W. Fawcett. 
Consett, co. Durham. 


GENERAL JOHN NICHOLSON. —The pedigree 
of the celebrated John Nicholson is wanted. 
(Mrs.) E. E. Cope. 
Finchampstead, Berks. 


Srr THomas Cotsy.—I shall be glad of 
any information enabling me to trace the 
relationship between Sir Thomas Colby, 
Bart., who died Sept. 23, 1729, and the 
Thomas Colby mentioned in his will as his 
kinsman. CHARLES CLAY. 

11 Tite Street, Chelsea. 
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HERALDIC: WootmER, LipHook, Hants. 
—Can any one tell me whose is this coat of 
arms? Ist grand quarter: Ist and 4th, 
paly of six or and gules, 2nd and 3rd, ov, 
two bulls gules; 38rd quarter: a saltire 
gules within a bordure of fleur de lys; 
4th: or, 3 bends gules; 5th: az. 3 lions 
passant guardant or; 6th: vair, az. and 
arg., a chief gules. Impaling: Ist grand 
quarter: Ist and 4th, France, 2nd and 3rd, 
gules; 2nd grand quarter: Ist and 4th, 
arg., a dragon rampant gules ; 2nd and 3rd, 
gules, a lion rampant ; 3rd: gules, a chevron 
or between 2 stars arg. ; 4th: az., a bend or 
between 3 stars arg.; 5th: az., semée of 
fleur de lis or, a bendlet gules; 6th: or, 
@ cross az. between 4 stars. Over all ona 
shield of pretence, az., a bar or, and in fesse 
@ circle or. 

The achievement is surrounded by the 
collar and badge of the French order of St. 
Michael, and underneath the latter is the 
eight-pointed cross badge with the dove on 
it of the French order of the St. Esprit, 
and the date 1647. Surmounting the coat 
of arms is a Marquis (?) coronet, and at each 
side of the latter smaller coronets round a 
large initial H. 

The whole 
Woolmer House, 
merly the residence 
Maedonald, Bart. 

(Miss) A. F. Maconcuy. 

Fowley, Liphook, Hants. 


a@ window in 
Hants, for- 
Archibald 


device is on 
Bramshott, 


of Sir 


BowsHotT: THE Loncest.—The Daily 


Mail of June 24, 1913, says :— 
“‘Mr. Ingo Simon, a member of the Koyal Toxo- 
hilite Society, shot an arrow 459 yards 8 in. on 
Friday at the annual archery meeting at Le 
Touquet, France. His next best shot was 2 yards 
shorter. This distance was measured by a quali- 
fied surveyor. Mr. Simon used two Turkish bows, 
made of buffalo horn and antelope sinew, pulling 
80 lb. and 601b. Both bows were over 200 years 
old. The longest distance with a yew bow was 
236 yards 7 ft. [sic].”’ 
The newspaper states that this was the 
longest bow-and-arrow shot since 1794. 
Where and on what occasion was the shot 
made in 1794, and what was the make and 
style of bow? Is there any record of a 
longer shot previously ? 
HERBERT SOUTHAM. 





JEREMIAH WAINEWRIGHT.—Can any one 
| tell me where I ean find the will of Jeremiah 
| Wainewright or Wainwright, postmaster at 
| Ferrybridge, Yorkshire, who died Dec. 1, 
| and was buried Dec. 4, 1696, at Ferrybridge ? 
| Joun B. WAINEWRIGHT. 

| Union Club, Trafalgar Square, S.W.1. 
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FIisH-yARD.—Can any of your readers 
kindly inform me, or give me references, as 
to the meaning of “ fish-yard,’”’ as found so 
often in the ‘Records of the Honour of 
Halton’? A_ typical quotation is as 
follows: ‘“‘On Mar. 30, 1672, a tenant at 
Thelwall was fined for the old offence of 
making his fish-yard in the midstream of the 
Mersey.” G. A. DuNtop. 

Warrington Museum. 


FENNER Famity.—The Sussex Record 
Society’s vol. iii. contains on p. 41 the 
following :— 

“John Fenner of Amberley, Esq., died 25 Dec., 
9 Elizabeth. Son and heir Dudlev Fenner age 
6 (2). Inq. at Steyninge 26 Sept., 9'" Elizabeth.” 

The ‘D.N.B.’ has an article on the 
Nonconformist Mr. Dudley Fenner (1558?- 
1587), who is stated to have been born in 
Kent, “‘ heire of great possessions,’’ who was 
at Cranbrook in 1575-6 and again in 1583, 
ultimately retiring to Holland, where he 
died in 1587. Did the latter Dudley enter 
either of the Universities ? If so, is his 
parentage recorded ? R. J. FyNnMoRE. 

Sandgate. 


BouLOGNE: REGISTERS AND EPITAPHS, 
&c.—I have a note that the records of 
English births, marriages, and deaths at 
Boulogne-sur-Mer were transcribed by one 
Col. Tinley—query when? And where are 
they printed ? My note also says that some 
notice of these epitaphs in the Protestant 
Cemetery at Boulogne appeared in The 
British Architect in 1913. Is there any other 
work on these matters ? J. W. F. 


’ 
THE Mittion Banx.—In the ‘ D.N.B. 
and elsewhere are mentions of Nathaniel 
Neal (the son of Daniel Neal, divine and 
historian, 1678-1743, and nephew of 
Nathaniel Lardner, Noneconformist author, 
1683-1768) describing him as ‘‘ an eminent 
attorney and secretary to the Million Bank.” 
What was the institution thus named ? 
W. B. H. 


BLACKMAN AND SAMPSON FAMILIES OF 
Sussex.—I should be obliged for any 
particulars concerning the ancestry of John 
Blackman of Hooe, Sussex (will dated 
June 7, 1789, proved at Lewes, Jan. 27, 
1798), also of his wife, who was a daughter 
of Richard Sampson of Ninfield, Sussex. 
I have been unable to obtain a copy of 
‘Pedigree of Blackman of East Sussex,’ by 
Mrs. Stephen Batson, 1901, broadside, 
which may contain some of the information 
T require. H. E. Rupkin, Major. 

21 Vanbrugh Park, Blackheath, 8.K.3. 





‘¢ THUNDER.”’—Indian servants are said to 
give the name ‘ thunder-box”’ to a night - 
stool. This is thought merely amusing. 
But I find an evil odour, or rather the 
mental effect of it, called ‘‘ thunder” by 
George Herbert (b. 1593). I quote from his 
poem ‘ Content ’ :— 

The brags of life are but a nine days’ wonder, 

And after death the fumes that spring 

From private bodies make as big a thunder 

As those which rise from a huge king. 

The ‘N.E.D.’ does not seem to elucidate 
the usage. What I wish to know is: was it 
carried to India by English pioneers, or is 
its present existence a coincidence due to 
native ingenuity ? J. K. 

South Africa. 


Brestavu.—On looking through some un- 
published minutes of the Church of Seotland 
Presbytery of Shetland, I found that in 
the middle of the eighteenth century 
collections were made in the parish churches 
of Shetland for the churehes in Breslau. 
Could any of your correspondents explain 
what it was in the cireumstances of the 
time that called for this exercise of Christian 
charity ? JOHN WILLCOCK. 

Lerwick. 


THAMES TUNNELS: BrsLiocRAPHY.—In 
making some research into the biblio- 
graphy of the several Thames tunnels, both 
Brunel’s achievement and its predecessors, 
I have met with some perplexing identifica- 
tions. 

R. Dodd’s proposal for the Gravesend- 
Tilbury ‘“‘ dry tunnel or passage ”’ is familiar 
to me in his pamphlet ‘ Reports with Plans, 
Sections, &e.,’ 1798, and the opposing 
critical ‘Observations on the Intended 
Tunnel, &¢., by Charles Clarke, F.S.A., 
1799; but I believe Dodd’s scheme was 
attempted so far as sinking a shaft on the 
Kent shore and then stopped owing to 
flooding from land springs. JI am informed 
by a friend that he has seen pamphlets and 
lampoons on this failure of the project. 
Can any reader confirm this with a few 
bibliographical detail ? 

On the Rotherhithe Driftway of 1809 
I have failed to trace a single pamphlet or 
publication, yet it was actually constructed 
for over 1,000 feet or within 130 feet of the 
opposite shore. Did this undertaking and 
its partial success pass unnoticed and un- 
sung, except for the contemporary press ? 

Apparently, M. J. Brunel’s first pam- 
phlet was issued in 1824. The copy in my 
collection came fircm Sir William Tite’s 
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library, who has added the date and a note: 
“This is the original prospectus of Brunel 
and it will be seen that the estimated cost 
is left blank.’ This consists of 4 pp., 8vo, 
with a large folding plan reprinted or added 
from The Philosophical Magazine, vol. 1xii. 
part 2. I infer there was originally a 
wrapper to provide a title-page, apparently 
now missing, but I seek comparison with 
other copies or information that will 
correct or confirm Tite’s note. 
ALECK ABRAHAMS. 
51 Rutland Park Mansions, N.W.2. 


Miss Sara FIELDING : YEW COTTAGE.— 
Local histories and guides tell that Ralph 
Allen of Prior Park allowed Miss Sarah 
Fielding a free cottage, known as Yew 
Cottage, Church Lane, Widcombe, being 
just outside Prior Park. What authority 
is there for this ? M. N. L. 


‘** Bocue”’: ‘‘ Snos.’’—Are the following 
possible etymologies ?— 

Boche : M. Masson in ‘ The Early Chroni- 
clers of Europe: France, ¢. 11, quotes: 
“On m/’apele bochu {Picard for bossu], mais 
je ne le suis mie.”’-—From Adam de la Halle, 
circa 1280. 

Snob: 

e snobilitante ”’ 
prigione, c. 40, 1833). 


*“Una conversazione inarmonica 
(Silvio Pellico, ‘Le mie 
H. C—n. 


Manor Recorps.—Where ean I find 
records of manors; also information as to 
what manors exist in a parish ? Would the 
lord of the manor keep them, and if the 
lordship is vested in the Crown, who would 
have them ? M.D., E.E.F. 


GARRETT, PORTUGUESE Port. — All 
visitors to Lisbon know the Rua Garrett. 
which is named after the most famous 
nineteenth-century poet of Portugal, Joao 
Baptista da Silva Leitao de Almeida Garrett, 
who was born in 1799 at 39 Rua do Calvario, 
Oporto, and was buried at Belém, in 1854, 
in the church of the Convento dos Jeronymos 
de Belém. His surname would seem to 
connote Irish or British origin. Is any- 
thing known about his Irish or British 
ancestors ? JOHN B. WAINEWRIGHT. 


“ ABDOLLA.’—A familiar Morning Post 
reviewer, in the issue of April 10, speaking 
of ‘ The Years Between’ said : ‘‘ Mr. Kipling 
would have nothing of ‘abdolla cloak of 
sweated verbiage, this squeamishness at 
the sight of truth.’’’ What was meant by 
the word “ abdolla”’ ? 

ANEURIN WILLIAMS. 

Menai View, North Road, Carnarvon. 





CHARLES I.: HIS JOURNEY FROM OXFORD 
To SOUTHWELL.—I am anxious to discover, 
if possible, the exact rovte teken by King 
Charles I. in his journey from Oxford to 
Southwell, April 27 to May 5, 1646. I have 
consulted Peck’s ‘ Desiderata Curiosa ’ and 
Rushworth’s ‘Historical Collections,’ but 
they leave the matter in doubt. 

(Rev.) R. PARK. 

Highnam Vicarage, Gloucester. 


BERKSHIRE INSCRIPTIONS ON ‘TOMB- 
STONES.—I am making a collection from 
tombstones for genealogical purposes, and 
Shall be glad of inscriptions from chureh- 
yards in Berkshire. Please reply direct. 

(Mrs.) E. E. Cope. 

Finch ampstead Place, Berks. 


Norrotk Manuscriprs.—On July 31, 
1888, Messrs. Christie, Manson & Woods 
sold by auction several collections of Norfolk 
manuscripts, viz.: Frere’s, Norris’s, and 
Fenn’s. Lot No. 10 in the sale catalogue 
was :— 

‘* Norris. Collection of the Pedigrees of Norfolk 
Families, digested in Alphabetical Order, and 
compiled from Public Evidences, Wills, Records, 
Title Deeds, and Monuments ; with Index, 2 vols, 
folic, and Index 8vo, half-bound calf.” 

I am anxious to trace this item to its present 

owner, and should be very grateful for any 

assistance. Mr. Quaritch bought it eat the 
sale for 10/., and sold it again later, but there 
is no record of the purchaser’s name. 

Cras. A. BERNAU. 

20 Charleville Road, N.14. 


BARNARD OR BERNARD. —Thomas Barnard, 
D.D., Vicar of Pirton 1548-82, was (vide 
‘Visitations of Oxfordshire’) descended 
from the Barnards of Enderby (Ainderby), 
co. York. What relation was he, if any, to 
the Barnard of Fountains, co. York, who 
married a daughter of Sir Richard Acton 
(vide ‘ Visitations of Essex’)? Are there 
any records or books where this information 
mignt be obtained ? 

“Francis Barnard of Margatyne [Mar- 
garetting] in com. Essex, esquire, sonne and 
heir, gentleman, Porter of ye Tower, where 
he lyeth buryed with hatchments, 6 April, 
1612." Was he related to Edwardus Bar- 
nard, who on May 20, 1630, was granted the 
office of Janitor Superior in the Tower of 
London during his life (vide Rymer’s 
‘Foedera,’ t. viii. part iii. p. 164) 2? Where 
can any information be found about these 
officers of the Tower of London ? 

H. C. BARNARD. 

The Warren, Burnham, Somerset. 
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DEVONIAN PRIESTS EXECUTED IN 1548-9. 
(See ante, p. 131.)—Can any of your corre- 
spondents give ome information con- 
cerning a@ Devon and Somerset priest, who 
after a most adventurous life, including such 
events as an escape from the Tower and 
torture on the rack, is believed to have been 
executed ?—a point I should be glad to 
clear up. I should be still more glad if I 
could learn with certainty his parentage. 
I refer to a George Stocker, who for many 
years lived in exile with the Earl of West- 
morland, took active part in the Babbington 
conspiracy, and was imprisoned in the Tower 
and Newgate. There is strong evidence that 
he was a member of the Somerset family 
(itself an offshoot from the Bedfordshire one), 
and was probably related to Dom Augustine 
Stocker of Downside and Glastonbury. 

CHARLES J. STOCKER. 

The White Horse, Brundall, Norfolk. 


SocrETY FOR PRESERVING THE MEMORIALS 
OF THE DrEAp.—A society with this name 
was founded at Norwich in or about 1883. 
Is it still in existence, and what are its 
objects ? Has it published any works, and, 
if so, what are they ? J. W. F. 


FunpD FOR PRESERVING MEMORIALS OF 
THE DEAD IN IRELAND.—I have a report of 
this Fund for 1888 or 1889 (date wanting). 
‘Can any one say when the Fund was started, 
and if it is still in existence? What 
reports, &¢., has it issued ? J. W. F. 


Ercnincs By T. PARKER, 1838.—Mr. 
Parker’s print-shop in Panton Street will be 
a pleasant memory to many readers. He 
survived to a patriarchal age, but I cannot 
learn anything of the history of the business 
other than it had migrated from Wardour 
Street (then Princes Street). It was possibly 
his father who etched in 1838 some small 
plates (34 in. by 2 in.) of views near London. 
The specimen before me shows two horsemen 
and a toll-keeper at the entrance to a rising, 
tree-arched road. A milestone inscribed 
“X miles to London’”’ possibly helps the 
attribution of the scene being the toll-gate 
near the Bull and Bush, Hampstead Heath. 
A further pencil note identifies the print as 
“Etehed by T. Parker, printseller, Princes 
Street, 1838.’’ The late Mr. Fawcett years 
ago advised me of these etchings, saying 
there were six in the set and very few im- 
pressions, but this is the only example I have 
met with. I should be glad of any informa- 
tion about these etchings. 

ALECK ABRAHAMS. 

51 Rutland Park Mansions, N.W.2. 


AvTHors oF Quotations WantED.—Can any 
reader supply the whole (with authors and sources) 
of the following poems ?— 

1. Grandmother’s garden was edged with box, 

And quaint were the flowers that grew : 

Foxglove and fennel and ladylocks, 
Marjoram, mint and rue. 

Fragrant it was with mullen pink, 
And lilies of white and gold; 

Never was sweeter a spot I think— 
Grandmother’s garden old. 


2. Inasmall New England garden, 
Midst the larkspur and the box, 
here the gold-glow is blooming 
With the brilliant hollyhocks, 
Stands a little sad-eyed mother. 
W. M. Dopson. 
63 Northwick Road, Evesham. 


3. Could any one kindly tell me who wrote a 
ballad which begins as follows ?— 
Now praise to the Lord Almighty: there is no 
God but One. 
Mahomet is his prophet and his will shall ever be 
done. 
I rather think it was written in India. 
PuHItie WITTAM. 
Whitmoor House, Sutton Park, near Guildford. 


4. Can any reader inform me who wrote the 
following lines, and give any references ?— 
He was better than all my doubts and fears ; 
He made a bridge of my broken hopes 
And a rainbow of my tears. 
GirrorpD H. JOHNSON. 
Feltham, 97 Park Lane, Croydon. 





Replies. 


KENT FAMILY OF WINCHESTER AND 
READING. 


(12 S. iv. 187, 274; v. 52, 106.) 
May I be allowed to add a few supplementary 


notes to the article which appeared at the 
penultimate reference ? 
WINCHESTER. 
Robert Kent, Proctor for Winchester 
College in the Court of Arches, 1450-1. 


It was suggested that he was probably 
identical with Robert the brother of ‘Master 





Thomas Kent. I am informed that Robert 
| the brother was a Bachelor of Laws. His 
will, in which he is described as of Hede- 
| corn, Kent, occurs in the Calendar of 
Lambeth Wills for 1486 (109 Warham). 
The two brothers founded a chantry at 
Headeorn temp. Edward IV., the objects o 
the foundation being (a) for the souls of 
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their own families and (6) for the souls of 
those killed in the battles of Northampton, 
Mortimer’s Cross, St. Albans, Wakefield 
and Sherborne, special mention being made 
of the Duke of York, the Earl of Rutland, 
and the Eerl of Salisbury. The original 
Chantry Book, a Latin MS. of 13 folios, 
dated 1483, is in the possession of E. 
Williams, Esq., who has kindly supplied the 
particulars above stated. Master Thomas 
Kent, Doetor of Laws, was buried in the 
Chureh of St. James Garlickhithe, London, 
near to his former wife Isabella. His 
second wife Joan, daughter of Sampson 
and Joan Haynes, and widow of Thomas 
Dounton, was subsequently buried there. 
Her will, dated July 12, 2 Hen. VII., 1486, 
was proved Nov. 3, 1492 (P.C.C. 15 Doggett). 
See Hasted’s ‘Kent,’ by H. H. Drake, 
part i. p. 48. The signature of the said 
Thomas Kent is preserved in Brit. Mus. 
Cott. MS. Galba B.1, 151 (‘ D.N.B.’). 

James Kent, musician. His wife Eliza- 
beth, dau. of John Freeman, died Dee. 10, 
1736. Grove’s ‘ Dietionary of Musie and 
Musicians,’ Lond. 1880, vol. ii. p. 50. 


READING. 


W. R. W.’s contribution (ante, p. 106) 
regarding Clement Kent of Thatcham, M.P., 
and the deseendants of Griffith Kent of 
Southwark, Norway merchant, is very 
serviceable. ‘* The grandfather of Clement 
Kent, Esq., of Thatcham, late Member of 
Parliament for Reading, and my _ wife’s 
grandfather Griffith Kent (who was born 
at Sunning, Berks), were brothers’ sons.” 
See ‘ A Genealogical Account of the Family 
of Druce of Goreing, co. Oxon,’ by George 
Druce, Lond. 1735, p. 29. The relation- 
ship stated ante, p. 52 (No. 7), is therefore 
confirmed. The names of Griffith Kent 
and John Shorter, merchants, appear on the 
committee mentioned in an Act of July 14, 
1659, for settling the Militia for the Borough 
of Southwark (‘ Acts and Ordinances of the 
Interregnum, vol. ii. p. 1312). Griffith 
Kent was born at Sonning, probably in 
March, 1611/12. The entry in the Church 
Register reads, ‘‘ Griffin son of John Kent ”’; 
but the Register for that period being a 
transcription, the name Griffith may have 
been wrongly transcribed, or misappre- 
hended when the baptism was entered, In 
his will, dated Mar. 30, 1677, proved P.C.C. 
March, 1682/3 (Cottle 35), he is deseribed 
as of Redriffe, ¢o. Middlesex, merchant. 
He desired to be buried in the parish church 
of St. Saviour in Southwark (Southwark 
Cathedral) in or near the grave or graves of 





his wife and children. His stepson Sir 
John Shorter, Kt. (1625-1688), Goldsmith 
and Lord Mayor, was also buried there ; 
but their inscriptions are now obliterated. 
The Shorter pedigree occurs in Le Neve’s 
‘ Knights ’ (Harl. Soe. vol. vill. p. 301). Sir 
John was the grandfather of Katharine 
Shorter, wife of the Rt. Hon. Sir Robert 
Walpole, K.G., afterwards Earl of Orford. 
Her sister Charlotta Shorter was married to 
Francis Lord Conway, father of Francis, 
Earl of Hertford (James Brown, F.S.A.). 

As regards Elizabeth Latham, who was 
married to Thomas Kent, brewer, of Sonning 
(ante, p. 53), I find that her will, dated 
Sept. 16, 1679, proved P.C.C. June 8, 1680 
(Bath 82), appears in ‘ Geneal. Gleanings 
in England, by Henry F. Waters, A.M., 
Boston, 1901, vol. i. p. 759. It bequeathed 
her wedding ring, her silver tankard, and 
her Great Bible (probably Cranmer’s). By 
her said marriage it is interesting to state 
that she became stepmother to John Kent 
of St. Michael Bassishaw, London, merchant, 
citizen, and Merchant Taylor (ante, p. 53). 
The said John Kent was bur.* “ wrapped 
in woollen onely,”’ Feb. 6, 1694, and his wife 
Elizabeth —— was buried * in woollen, 
Mar. 8, 1708. Her will, dated Jan. 22, 1702, 
was proved P.C.C. March, 1708 (Barrett 64). 
They had the following issue :— 

1. John Kent living Sept. 16, 1679, prob- 
ably dead Sept. 19, 1693. 

2. Ruth, of whom presently. 

3. Walter Kent of Kingston-upon-Thames, 
Esq., formerly Turkey merchant, died Feb- 
ruary, 1746, et. 84, presumably s.p.s. He 
married (M/L April 11, 1688) Eleanor, dau. 
of Thomas Whincopp of Esher, co. Surrey. 
She was living Oct. 27, 1724. His will, 
dated July 8, 1740, was proved P.C.C. March, 
1746 (Edmunds 90). 

4. Elizabeth, et. 22 years July, 1687, 
married (i.) to Charles Mitehell, who died 
ante January, 1702, leaving a son Edward 
Mitchell, and (ii.) to William Brown, by 
whom she had Eleanor and Hannah. They 
were living Jan. 22, 1702. 

5. Hannah, married* May 18, 1695, by 
licence to Robert Hooke, Esq. She was a 


widow Jan. 22, 1702, with a daughter 
Elizabeth. 


Ruth Kent aforesaid, the eldest dau., was 
twice married: Istly,* Aug. 31, 1679, by 
licence, to William Kent of London, mer- 
chant, who was bur.* in woollen, April 17,. 





* St. Michael Bassishaw, united with 


St. Lawrence Jewry. 


now 
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1706—his_ will, dated Jan. 11, 1680, was 
proved P.C.C. April 20, 1706 (Ledes 90); 
2ndly (M/L Sept. 11, 1710) to John Austen. 
They were both living Oct. 27, 1724. By 
William Kent, her first husband, she had 

1. John Kent bap.* Aug. 17, 1680, prob. 
dead Sept. 19, 1693. 

2. William Kent bap.* Jan. 19, 1683, 
prob. dead Jan. 3, 1710. 

3. Elizabeth bur.* July 29, 1703, in 
woollen only. 

4. Ruth, living Jan. 22, 1702, mar. to 
Thomas Barker and had Ruth, a spinster, 
living Sept. 12, 1759. 

5. Chidiock Kent of Romsey, co. Southton, 
esq. Will dated Sept. 12, 1759, proved 
P.C.C. June 20, 1760 (Lynch 245). Like his 
uncle Walter Kent of Kingston-on-Thames, 
he died presumably s.p.s. 

The said William Kent of London, mer- 
¢hant, had two brothers, also London 
merchants, and two sisters ; and it may be 
well to mention them for genealogical 
record. 

1. Anne, mar. to William Naish of Salis- 
bury and had a dau. Mary. They were 
living Oct. 27, 1724. 

2. Deborah, mar. to —— Rooke. She 
was a widow Oct. 27, 1724, with three 
¢thildren (under age April 5, 1716), Giles, 
Deborah, and Mary. On Sept. 12, 1759, 
Giles is described as Giles Rooke, Esq., 
Deborah a spinster, and Mary as deceased. 
Mary, the last named, was mar. to Joseph 
Pearce of Lymington, co. Southton, apothe- 
cary, and had by him four daughters, Mary, 
Ann, Bathia (?) and Sophia, all unm. at that 
date. 

3. Stephen Kent of London, merchant, 
apprenticed to John Kent of St. Michael 
Bassishaw, merchant, see supra. Described 
as of Richmond, eo. Surrey, gent., in his 
will dated Oct. 27, 1724, proved P.C.C. 
Jan. 27, 1726/7 (Farrant 16). He was bur.* 
Jan. 21, 1727, in woollen “near to his 
brother William” in terms of said will. 
He appears to have died unmar. A former 
will dated Jan. 3, 1710, was some years ago 
in the writer’s possession. The armorials 
on the seal attached to the signature may 
be stated thus: Coat—a lion passant- 
guardant, a chief erm. Crest—a_lion’s 
head, erased, collared and lined—similar to 
these borne by Clement Kent of Thatcham, 
M.P., see Burke’s ‘General Armory.’ 





* St. Michael Bassishaw, now united with 
St. Lawrence Jewry. 





They, however, differ slightly from the 
original grant by Richard St. George, 
Norroy, July 24, 1615, to Roger Kent of 
Coppenhall, co. Chester. 

4. Charles Kent of London, merchant. 
‘The History of Shiplake, Oxon,’ by Emily 
J. Climenson, Lond. 1894, alludes to him, 
p. 305, as “a rich merchant who owned 
property in several counties, also important 
estates in Jamaica.” He died April 14, 
1716, @t. 49, and was bur. at Folke, co. 
Dorset (Hutechins’s ‘ Dorset,’ vol. iv. p. 55). 
Will dated April 5, 1716, proved P.C-C. 
13th idem (Fox 75). Susanna, his wife, died 
Feb. 16, 1718, and was bur. with him. Her 
will, which deseribes her as of West Hall, 
co. Dorset, is dated Feb. 2, and was proved 
P.C.C. Mar. 9, 1718 (Browning 49). They 
left surviving issue, three co-heiresses, 
viz.: (i.) Susanna, bap. Jan. 20, 1704/5; 
died 1791. She was mar. 1722 to Henry, 
son of James Jennings, M.P., of Shiplake 
Court, Oxon. He died in France in 1739. 
See tablet in Shiplake Church. They had 
a son, Henry Constantine Jennings, “ vir- 
tuoso’’ (1731-1819) (‘D.N.B.’). In 1816 
he claimed the Earldom of Warwick and 
Salisbury and royal descent from King 
Edward IIT. (Mr. James Coleman). (ii.) Char- 
lotte, mar. at Shiplake by licence Dee. 18, 
1725, to John Dalby of Hurst, co. Berks, 
esq., and was living July 26, 1737. (iii.) Dul- 
cibella, bap. April 17, 1711, living Oct. 27], 
1724, 

Susanna and Dulcibella were bap. at St. 
Bartholomew the Great, and their two 
brothers Charles and William, who died 
infants January, 1707/8, were buried in 
the chancel there. 


I have to express my indebtedness in 
preparing the above notes to the Rev. 
G. P. Crawfurd, M.A., Vicar of Sonning, 
and the Rev. J. Stephen Barrass, Rector 
of St. Lawrence Jewry, for extracts from 
their church registers; and also to earlier 
contributions to my collection by the late 
Col. J. L. Chester, D.C.L., LL.D., and the 
late Dr. G. W. Marshall, afterwards Somerset 
Herald. 

Col. Chester also supplied the following 
baptisms from the Registers of St. Luke, 
Chelsea, relating to Clement Kent, M.P. 
(ante, pp. 52, 106). Some reader may be 
glad of them :— 

1707, Aug. 17. Richard, son of Clement 
Kent, gent. ; 

1714, April 25. Sebastian, son of Capt. 
Clement Kent. P. Ramsey-Kent. 

82 Victoria Street, Westminster, S.W. 
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There is a pedigree of the Kent family of 
Wadworth, mentioned at the last reference, 
in Hunter’s ‘ South Yorkshire,’ i. (1828), 254 
—four generations. In the same volume are 
references to members of the Kent family of 
Kimberworth by Rotherham, pp. 195 and 
401, and in vol. ii. (1831), pp. 13, 353. 

J. W. Fawcett. 
Consett, co. Durham. 





DEVILS BLOWING HORNS 
TRUMPETS. 


134, 201, 308; v. 48.) 


OR 


(12 S. iv. 


CONTRASTING with the castle of Heaven, 
where angels are playing musical instru- 
ments, Hell, with devils blowing horns from 
@ tower and personifications of vices, appears 
in @ wall painting formerly in a church at 
Stratford-on-Avon. It was reproduced, 
before its being whitewashed again, by 
Fisher in his work on Stratford paintings. 
Thomas Sharp had it in his magistral study 
on the * Coventry Medieval Plays,’ 1825, and 
it is to be found again in many modern 
books, ineluding ‘The Plays of our Fore- 
fathers,’ by Mr. Charles Mills Gayley. 

The last work has a reproduction of 
Christhar rowing Hell from ‘ Ancient Mys- 
teries Described’; one devil has a horn 
with the words “ out, out, arought.”” This 
print may be the same as the one given by 
Hearne in the appendix to his edition of 
Fordun’s ‘ Seotichronicon,’ vol. v. p. 1403, 
according to Th. Sharp (p. 60). Another 
print in Th. Sharp (loc. cit. p. 63) is said to 
be an ancient German wood-engraving, 
without any further indication of souree. 
Here a winged demon is seen blowing a 
twice-curved horn, different in shape and 
form and also bigger than the English ones, 

The well-known illustrated ‘ History of 
England,’ by Green, reproduces, with a 
curlous Commentary, a pretended thirteenth- 
century Caricature against Jews. It is really 
taken from the Jews Roll of the date above, 
but I have ascertained, through examining 
the document myself, that the drawing is a 
later addition, made during, and possibly 
at the end of, the fourteenth century. It 
represents, in fact, some mystery on the 
stage with the three-faced King of Hell, 
demons, one‘ of whom is blowing a horn 
from @ tower, and personifications of vices. 
The similarity with the painting at Stratford 
is striking, some identical inscriptions are 
partly legible : “‘ Gola” for Gula, “‘ Bia” for 
Superbia. 





Real names of Jews have been 


added, like Isaac of Norwich, Avegay, and 
others, which ereates confusion. 

The three English examples quoted above 
seem to refer to some religious plays of the 
time. But the many accounts of mysteries 
given by Th. Sharp have no allusion to 
expenses for the horn of the devils, while the 
trumpets of angels are mentioned there 
again and again. Maybe, the actors playing 
the part of devils were using real horns like 
those used for calling back the cattle home 
(which, by the way, were said in Scotland to 
frighten the evil spirits away). Maybe, also, 
the horns reproduced were rather speaking- 
trumpets, made of some cheap and perishable 
stuff, such as the ones used nowadays by 
children during the carnival feasts. In fact, 
the devils, according to the text of the 
mysteries, had to perpetually shout the 
words : ‘‘ harrow,” “ alas,” “‘ haro out,” and 
wanted probably something for enforcing 
their voice. 

I understand that the horn or bagpipe for 
the devil is a late and grotesque fancy, in 
opposition to the heavenly music. Trum- 
pets, I believe, were reserved, from an, early 
date, to angels when summoning the dead 
for judgment or transmitting an order of the 
Almighty, such as the Commandments to 
Moses. They really represent the ‘‘ Word 
of God,’ as pointed out by M. Westlake 
(‘ History of Wall Painting’). Examples are 
quoted by him, ineluding the frescoes at 
Saint-Savin, in San Angelo in Formis, Rome, 
and St. Michael at Burgfielden, Wiirtem- 
berg. One may add an early Irish MS. at 
St. Gallen, and others. 

I do not know of any examples where the 
ealling for judgment is allowed to anybody 
but angels. A doubtful instance is in 
Wootton-Wawen Chureh (Warwickshire). 
Some very interesting ‘frescoes ’’—-I use 
the word intentionally —have been lately dis- 
covered there in a south chapel. Through the 
courtesy of Rev. — Pollock I was allowed 
to have a good examination when they were 
still half-hidden by whitewash. On the 
south wall the well-known subject of the 
punishment of vices is treated in the usual 
way: Pride is a crowned woman holding @ 
seeptre and transpierced by a spear; Sloth, 
@ man sitting and playing a pipe and a 
drum; Avarice is a burning man—perhaps 
Judas—presented with pieces of money by 
a red devil; Lechery is a monk tempted by 
a naked woman. Above all a big figure of 
a sort of herald is blowing a long trumpet 
with a red pennon hanging fem it. His face 
is rather ugly end he may be understood as 
«demon, but I rather suppose it is en unusuab 
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representation of the Supreme Order calling 
the vices for punishment. I leave it to 
somebody more acquainted with the MSS. 
of the time to decide on the question. 

It may be added that many devils or 
monsters during the fifteenth century and 
later, for instance, in paintings by J. Bosch 
and Teniers, had sometimes their musical 
instruments blending with their nose or the 
lower part of their body. The latter joke is 
quite medieval; even Dante himself has 
not despised it, and the readers of ‘ Inferno’ 
will remember at the end of Canto XXI, :— 

Ed egli avea del cul fatto trumbetta. 


It remains to say that a general icono- 
graphy of the devil is badly wanted by the 
students of medieval iconography. It has 
been attempted by Miss Margaret Stokes in 
her well-known English edition of Didron’s 
‘Histoire de Dieu,’ but her work is rather 
a sketch and the subject remains practically 
untouched. Such a study should con- 
siderably help in identifications of works of 
art. When the liturgical part or even the 
legendary element of the religious subjects 
was severely controlled by the Chureh, some 
freedom was generally allowed in the re- 
presentation of the devils. Loeal influences 
and temporary fashions could be more easily 
detected in the treatment of the subject, 
which I hope will tempt later some student ; 
but the matter is enormous and will require 
® serious effort. PIERRE TURPIN. 

44 Heath Terrace, Leamington. 





DIcKENS’s TOPOGRAPHICAL Sips (12 S. 
v. 37, 136, 164)——I am by no means con- 
vinced that Mr. ALEcCK ABRAHAMS’s charges 
against Dickens with regard to Child’s Bank 
are borne out. Hilton Price should be a 
good authority on the subject ; but reference 
to that first-rate authority Harben (‘A 
Dictionary of London’), to Wheatley’s 
‘London Past and Present,’ and to Walford’s 
‘Old and New London,’ makes me doubtful 
as to the date of the building of that Child’s 
Bank which was known to Dickens and to 
many others still alive. At any rate, 
according to Pennant the original goldsmith’s 
shop of Blanchard & Child seems to have 
been standing in 1793, eighteen years after | 
the opening of ‘ The Tale of Two Cities. I 
do not know exactly what Mr. ABRAHAMS 
means by saying that Dickens’:; reference to 
the use of cheques is ‘ haphazard ”’—I 
should like the charge to be stated in a more 
particular, and less apparently “‘ haphazard ” 
manner. At any rate Francis, in his 
‘History of the Bank of England,’ tells us 








of a gentleman who in 1780 was induced to 
give his cheque for 500. for a parcel of 
forged notes, which cheque was cashed early 
the following morning, before a discovery of 
the fraud was made. 

As to the use of cheques in the eighteenth 
and early nineteenth centuries, the following 
throw a light on the practice :— 

5 Anne, cap. 17.—The word cheque is used 
in the sense of counterfoil. 

In a Court Minute of the Bank of England,. 
1717, occurs the following :— 

** All persons who keep accounts by drawn 
notes to use cheques.” 

Annual Review, 1803 :— 

“Might pay to the several stockholders their 
interest money in checques [sic], as tkey are called, 
or drafts to bearer, on some Banker.” 

Todd, 1818 :— 

‘** Check, the corresponding cypher of a Bank: 
bill: often corruptly used for the draft itself.” 

A very high official of the Bank of 
England writes me that :— 

‘It looks as if the beginning of the eighteenth 
century saw the beginning of the cheque system ; 
though it was not for a hundred years that 
dictionaries used the word for the draft rather 
than the counterfoil.”’ 

I should like to know if in view of these 
facts Mr. ABRAHAMS upholds his charge 
against Dickens that the author’s “‘ reference 
to the use of cheques is haphazard.”’ 

Why Dickens should be blamed for not 
having referred—quite unnecessarily, in my 
opinion—to the story of Sarah Anne Child’s- 
elopement with the 10th Earl of Westmorland 
in 1782, I cannot conceive ; but there seems 
to be an epidemic of hole-picking in the 
mantle of the great novelist at the moment. 
As to Dickens being ignorant of this 
romance, which was often mentioned when 
I was a small boy sixty years ago, that 
appears almost a ludicrous assumption In 
view of his appetite for all romances, legends, 
and traditions connected with London. 

W. CourRTHOPE FORMAN. 

Compton Down, near Winchester. 


SouTHEY’sS CONTRIBUTIONS TO ‘THE 
CriticaL Review’ (12 S. iv. 35, 66, 94,. 
122).—Mr. Jacosp ZEITLIN’s four papers 
under this heading display a painstaking 
and suecessful research which will lay 
future bibliographers of Southey’s writings 
under a considerable obligation to their 
author. But his criticisms of the poet- 
eritic as reviewer will not, I suspect, pass 
muster equally well. Such phrases as 
*eolourless summaries,” ‘‘ deprived _ his 
articles of ell character,” ‘‘ resulting in- 
sipidity,”’ “giving pleasure to worthless 
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writers,” &c., will, it seems to me, appear 
unduly severe to others than those of the 
sealed tribe of bibliographers. That all are 
not of Mr. ZEITLIN’s opinion is clear from 
Landor’s ‘ Imaginary Conversations between 
Southey and Porson.’ I take it that the 
‘views attributed to Porson are in reality 
those of Landor himself, as much as those 
he ventilates in his conversation headed, 
‘The Abbé Delille and Walter Landor.’ 
But be they Landor’s or Porson’s, the 
subjoined excerpts (from vol. iii.) hardly 
square with Mr. Zxrrriin’s estimate of 
Southey as a reviewer :— 

‘Be sparing of your animadversions on 
“Byron.”—P. 42, 

‘*What exquisite pleasure must you have felt 
in being the only critic of our age and country 
Yabouring for the advancement of those who might 
be thought your rivals !””—P. 46. 

‘*Let me ask you, who being both a poet and a 
critic are likely to be impartial,’’ &c.—P. 4 

‘“*T admire your suavity of temper, and your 
consciousness of worth; your disdain of obloquy,”’ 
&e.—P. 48. 

“ Although you attributed to him [Wordsworth] 
Se perhaps was not greatly above his due,” &c.— 


“You judge correctly that there are several 
arts of genius in which Demosthenes is deficient.”’ 


—F. Die 

** You, Mr. Southey, will always be considered 
the soundest and the fairest of our English critics ; 
tut your admirable good nature has thrown a 
costly veil over many defects and some deform- 
ities.”—P. 70. 

The second half of the last quotation, while 
cit exhibits Landor’s (or Porson’s) impar- 
tiality, does not impair the value of the 
first half. J. B. McGovern. 


Scotcuman’s Post (12 S. v. 123).— 
** Scotehman’s Post,’ erected on the Winter 
Hill portion of the Horwich Moors, marks 
the scene of a murder committed in 1838, 
and bears the following inseription :— 

“In memory of George Henderson, traveller, 
mative of Arran, Dumfriesshire. who was _barbar- 
ously murdered on Horwich Moor, on Monday 
November 9th, 1838, in the 20th year of his age.” 
Henderson was shot, and the culprit was 
never discovered. A man named Whittle 
was apprehended for the murder, but was 
discharged after a trial at the Liverpool 
Assizes in 1839. 

The present memorial (of cast iron) is 
the third erected at this spot. The first 
was a plain oak stake, replaced in 1887 by 
.@ stone memorial, which was damaged and 
‘uprooted a few years ago and replaced by 
the present one. 





and your correspondent is in error in 
describing him as a travelling ‘‘ bargee”’ ; 
in fact the use of this word is new to me in 
any other connexion than that of a man 
employed on a barge. 

ARCHIBALD SPARKE. 


RIDDLE BY GEORGE SELWyN (12 §S. 
v. 153).—I should guess the answer of this 
to be: a bee in a bandbox. I have no 
doubt about the receptacle and very little 
about the inmate. Without a 6 any 
“‘ bargain ’? would be incomplete and so not 
very good. I faney that my grandmother, 
born when George III. was king, used to 
speak of things being “as —— as a bee 
in a bandbox ’’—the blank is caused, not by 
any impropriety in the dear lady’s language, 
but by my own lack of memory. I think the 
missing word was “safe’’: the captive 
would be fairly secure, though it might 
resent its loneliness. 

I have met with the expression “like a 
bee in a box”’ in print, and have also read 
that a certain kind of collar was known as a 
‘bee.’ An article of that sort might be 
fitly kept in a bandbox. St. SwitHin. 


PHILADELPHIA LINK WITH LONDON (12 S. 
v. 148).—James Peller Malcolm gives the 
epitaph on Catharine Mary Meade in his 
‘Londinium Redivivum,’ 1803-7, vol. ii. 
p. 552. He describes the monument as 

““A neat tablet, near the vestry-door, by 
Cooke, with a relief, of a female, mourning over 
an urn, shaded by a weeping willow.” 

After the epitaph he writes :— 

‘“*T cannot refrain from adding, that I had the 
pleasure of knowing this amiable young lady 
intimately ; whose sudden death was the cause of 
most sincere grief to all her friends.” 

ROBERT PIERPOINT. 


BisHop Dawson OF CLONFERT (12 S. 
iv. 133, 171).—Since the above query and 
answer appeared I have found in the 
church of South Kirkby, Yorkshire, the 
following inscription to the  bishop’s 
daughter :— 

‘* Hic jacet corpus Margerie filia reverendi in 
Christo patris D. Roberti Dawson, defuncti, 
quondam Episcopi Clonfertensis et Kilmacdowy- 
hensis in regno Hiberni#; quondam uxoris et 
relicte virilis ducis ad arma Colonelli Joh’is Morris, 
martyris pro Rege et patria; quid dulcius? 
Postea nuperque uxoris Jone Buckley, gen. 
Que obiit 28 die Octobris, anno Christi 1665; 
zetatisque sue 38. Mors mihi lucrum.”’ 

Can any one now supply me with the 
name of the bishop’s wife, date of the 


Henderson, although a native of Scotland, | marriage, and date of her death; also the 
was known as a “Secotehman” by reason|names of any more of his family or de- 
-of his being a travelling draper or packman, | scendants ? J. W. F. 
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CLASSICAL PARALLELISMS TO THE WAR 
(12 8S. v. 57).—A striking passage of Virgil’s 
is found in ‘ Afn.,’ x. 230. A sea-nymph 
speaks :— 
nea, vigila, et velis immitte rudentes. 

Nos sumus Idee sacro de vertice pinus, 

Nunc pelagi Nymphe, classis tua. Perjidus ut nos 
Precipites ferro Rutulus lammaque premebat ; 
Rupimus invite tua vincula, teque per equor 
Querimus. Hane genetrix faciem miserata refecit ; 
Et dedit esse Deas, evumque ; agitare sub undis. 
Not only do these words (some I italicize for 
evident reasons) read like a prophecy and a 
warning, but poetic genius ascribes grief to 
the sunken craft instead of to the remaining 
fleet, however distracted by their loss. This 
shows that sea-sentiment, universal among 
seafarers, excepting our late adversaries 
alone, existed in full force in days of old. 

“TInnabant pariter’’ (1. 222) may be 
taken as undying memories helping to make 
each loss a gain. J. K. 

South Africa. 


FORGOTTEN WRITERS (12 S. v. 150).—I 
find in an American publication, ‘ Library 
of Poetry and Song,’ some information 
regarding the following :— 

Frances Brown (Browne), Ireland, 1818-64. 

James Joseph Callanan, Ireland, 1795- 
1829. 

Margaret 
1838 (sic). 

Edward Johnson, M.D., English. (No 
dates, but mentions that his poem ‘ The 
Water-Drinker’ was published 1837.) 

The George Washington Doane mentioned 
is presumably the well-known American 
hymn-writer and Bishop of New Jersey, 
1832. Born May 27, 1799; died April 27, 
1859. (See Julian’s ‘ Dictionary of Hymn- 
ology.’) 

The Rev. Cornelius Neale = born 
Aug. 12, 1789, and died Aug. 8, 1823. (See 
his Life by Rev. William Jowett, M. 4 ) He 
was the father of the eminent and revered 
John Mason Neale. 

J. DE BERNIERE SMITH. 

4 Gloucester Gate, Regent’s Park, N.W.1. 


Davidson, American, 1823- 


KELLOND SURNAME (12 S. v. 154).—A 
family named Kelland lived at Gainsford in 
the seventeenth century, and monuments, 
the earliest ‘“* John Kelland, Esquire, 1679,” 
are in Ashprington Church, Devon. Accord- 
ing to an endorsement on one of the Totnes 
mu nicipal deeds dated 1520, ‘John Kel- 
lond,” probably the ancestor of the first 
Kelland of Gainsfor d, who inherited through 
marriage with Somas ster, had a house in 
Totnes in the sixteenth century, but the 





name does not otherwise oecur in the very 
complete series of Totnes records (see ‘ Hist. 
of Totnes Priory and Medieval Town ’). 

I cannot suggest a Devonshire place-name 
as the origin, it is more probably Cornish :. 
Kellilan, Kellinellan, Kellow, Kelly, Kelly- 
han, es well as other combinstions of the 
first syllable, being fo. nd in Cornwall. 

HucH R. WatTKIN. 

Chelston, Torquay. 


Titty Kerrte (12 S. v. 154).—Tilly 
Kettle was son of a coach-builder, and born 
in London about 1740. He studied at the: 
Duke of Richmond’s Gallery and the 
St. Martin’s Lane Academy, oud practised as 
@ portrait painter in London and India. 
He died in 1786 at Aleppo. 

CONSTANCE RUSSELL. 

Swallowfield, Reading. 


He was born in London about 1740, the- 
son of a coach-painter. In 1765 he joined 
the Incorporated Society of Artists. After 
practising portrait painting in London went 
to India, amassed a fortune, and returned 
1776. Exhibited at the Academy, 1777, 
1781, 1783. His good fortune then deserted 
him ; he became bankrupt, and left London... 
He set out to return to India, but died at 
Aleppo in 1786. There is a portrait by 
him of Warren Hastings in the National: 
Portrait Gallery, and of Sir William Black- 
stone at Oxford. See Bryan’s ‘ Dictionary 
of Painters’ and ‘ D.N.BY 

A. G. KEALY, 
Chaplain, R.N. (retired). 

Gosport. 

[W. B. H. and Mr. ArcHrIBaLD SPARKE also~ 
thanked for replies. ] 


HERVEY OR HERVET (12 S. v. 95, 167).— 
T am obliged to Mr. N. W. H1xt for his reply 
to my query. But I cannot agree with him 
that Hervet is a diminutive of Hervey. Its 
form and its use alike forbid it. It is not 
on all fours with Pierrot and many like 
diminutives which are formed by adding the 
syllable et or ot to the name. Here is no 
addition of the syllable et, but simply a 
change of the final letter and sound. Nor 
is it the case that there are two names, 
Hervey and Hervet, some families called by 
the one and some by the other. There is 
but one name with two forms or two pro- 
nunciations, and the same families are called 
by both. Hervet is only the occasional 
provincial pronunciation of the more usual 
Hervey. That it is not modern is shown by 
its occurrence in an Inq. p.m. in the reign 
of Henry III. ; that it is not obsolete is shown. 
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by its being heard in the reign of Vietoria. 
“The change from Hervey to Hervet seems 
to be exactly opposite to a more usuel change 
of syllables which can be easily accounted 
for. It is common in nemes and words for e 
final long syllable to hecome 2 short one 
ending in ey. For exemple, (1) Hithe in 
Putney, Stepney, Bleadney, and many other 
place-names. (2) I knew a men once who 
was called Holly, pronounced es ‘ holy.” 
He told me that his grandfather’s name was 
Halbrook. (3) A man once asked me to 
send him some certificates from the parish 
register. The name as he wrote it was 
Ratcliffe. I found it entered as Rackley. 
(4) Felkland sometimes becomes Fally. 
But no need to multiply instances: they 
abound. In ali such cases the final long 
syllable becomes a short one ending in ey, 
-and it is easy to see why. It saves trouble. 
It is less trouble to make the final syllable 
short than to keep it long. In the one case 
it is as a bicycle propelled along the plain, 
in the other case it is as a bicycle running 
down the hill. As the change from Hervey 
to Hervet is the opposite to what is usual 
and gives trouble instead of saving it, I 
would ask whether there is not some law 
{I don’t mean an Act of Parliament) which 
‘would account for it. I don’t know what the 
French custom is. S. H. A. H 


JAMES COCKLE, OF COCKLE’s Pixts (12 S. 
v. 154).—The following extract from The 
Medical Directory for 1846 may interest 
your correspondent :— 

‘Cockle, James.—In practice before the Act 
of 1815 (when qualifications became necessary), 
matriculated at the University of Edinburgh in 
1801, formerly, during many years, Parochial 
Surgeon to Great Oakley and Ramsey in Essex.” 

S. D. CLIpPINGDALE, M.D. 


I have understood that Cockle practised 
as a surgeon in a small town in Norfolk. 
Sir James Cockle, the judge, of Brisbane, 
was his son. J. Foster PALMER. 


Sirk CHARLES WILLIAM Taytor, Br. (12 S. 
-v. 153).—He was M.P. for Wells 1796 to 
1830, married Lord Sydenham’s sister, and 
died April 10, 1857, aged 86. The title 
expired with his only son Sir Charles Taylor, 
2nd bart., at his death Aug. 26, 1876. 

W. R. WItttiaMs. 


The following account is taken from 
Boase’s ‘ Modern English Biography ’ :— 

“* Sir Charles William Taylor, 1st Baronet (son 
of Peter Taylor of Burcot House, near Wells, 
Somerset, M.P. for Portsmouth 1774 to his death, 


1777), was born April 25, 1770, and was M.P. for , 





Wells City from May 27, 1796, to July 24, 1830; 
created D.C.L. at Oxford, July 6, 1810; created 
baronet, Jan. 21, 1828. Died at Hollycoombe, 
Sussex, April 10, 1857.” 

A memoir of him appears in The Gentle- 
man’s Magazine for May, 1857, which states 
that he was a fevourite companion of King 
George IV. when Prince of Wales, was a 
constant visitor at Carlton House and the 
Pavilion, and that he wes created baronet: 
by that mcnarch. ARCHIBALD SPARKE. 


[W. A. B. C. also thanked for reply.] 


St. ALKELDA (12 8S. v. 152).—Of this saint 
nothing is certainly known. Dr Whittaker 
in his ‘ History of Richmondshire’ (vol. i. 
p- 333) says :— 

“In the east window of the north aisle of 
Middleham Church was a stained-glass picture 
of St. Alkelda, the patroness of the church, in 
the act of being strangled by two females. The 
story is said to be unknown to all the Catholic 
martyrologies, and the history of the sufferer 
wholly forgotten.” 

In a ‘ Concise Guide to Richmondshire,’ by 
W. Hylton Longstaffe (1852), it is stated 
that Ralph, Lord Neville, the great Earl of 
Westmorland, 

‘obtained Richard II.’s charter for a weekly 
market there, and a yearly fair on the feast of 
St. Alkelda the virgin, a local saint, of whom 
nothing more is known, beyond the fact that her 
martyrdom, two female servants strangling her, 
remains in a hideous state of dilapidation in the 
windows. There are marks of screens having 
crossed the whole church, on the two piers of the 
nave first from the east. At the south of these 
two was an altar tomb, supposed to be that of 
St. Alkelda, on which payments of movey were 
required to be made (as on the tomb of John 
Harby in York Cathedral). The pulpit stands 
nearly on its site.” 

Murray’s ‘ Guide to Yorkshire ’ (1882) says, 
speaking of Middleham Church, ‘* There are 
some fragments of ancient glass, com- 
memorating St. Alkelda, of whom nothing 
is known.” 

In 1878 there was discovered in the nave 
of Middleham Church, near the site of the 
traditional tomb of St. Alkelda, a female 
skeleton in a stone coffin. Local opinion 
jumped to the conclusion that it was that of 
the saint, and a tablet has been placed in 
the church recording the discovery and 
marking the spot. 

There was @ holy well at Middleham 
dedicated to the saint, which is referred to 
in an indictment at the Richmond Quarter 
Sessions in July, 1640, as ‘St. Awkell’s 
Well.” ; 

The only other church dedicated to this 
saint is that of Giggleswick in the West 
Riding. This parish has also a famous 
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well, the celebrated ‘‘ Ebbing and Flowing 
Well.” This was most probably at one 
time a holy well. 

Haelig-keld is the Anglo-Saxon for holy 
well. There is a spring near Malmerby, in 
Richmondshire, which in Anglo-Saxon days 
bore this name of Haelig-keld, and has thus 
given the name of Halikeld to the Wapentake 
at this day. 

Speaking of the ebbing and flowing well at 
Giggleswick the author of ‘ The West Riding 
of Yorkshire ’ in Methuen’s “‘ Little Guides ” 
series Says :— 

“It is incredible that in very early times, 
when springs of all kinds were the objects of 
veneration, this singular curiosity should escape 
observation. It has been suggested, indeed, that 
this was a holy well; and that the name of the 
dedication saint of Giggleswick Church— St. Al- 
kelda—is merely a corruption of haelig-keld and 
that the lady herself is imaginary.— Yorkshire 
Archeological Journal, xii. 83.” 

Wo. SELF WEEKs. 





Very little is known of this good woman, 
and indeed it has been suggested that there 
never was eny such person. If she did exist, 
she was a Saxon princess who was strangled 
by the Danes. The parish church of 
Middleham in Yorkshire stands on the spot 
where the sad deed is said to have been 
enacted, and inside the church there is some 
stained glass that recalls the martyrdom. 
Last century a stone coffin was discovered in 
the church and in it were the bones of a 
woman. People, jumping to conclusions 
perhaps, declared that these were the mortal 
remains of the saint herself. 

On, the other hand, it is argued that from 
time immemorial there has been a well at 
Middleham, where the anczient Briton 
quenched his thirst and then gave thanks to 
the kindly genius of the spring. The 
Saxons would have called it Halikeld (haelig, 
sacred, and keld, a fountain). The early 
Christians no doubt substituted the Blessed 
Virgin for the spirit of the fountain and 
dedicated their church to St. Mary of 
Halikeld. The Normans, not understanding 
Saxon, corrupted the name into St. Mary 
and St. Alkelda (not Akelda, as given by 
the correspondent to ‘N. & Q.’), and the 
story of the martyrdom grew up later. A 
somewhat similar case is that of St. Osyth 
of Essex, who also is said to have been a 
Saxon princess murdered by the Danes. 

Saints are so few in this wicked world of 
ours that it is sad to have to prove that 
there has been one less of them than is 
commonly supposed. 

T. Percy ARMSTRONG. 





There is one church besides that of Middle- 
ham dedicated to St. Alkelda, that of 
Giggleswick, where the same corruption of 
the word Halikeld seems to have taken 
place. For at Giggleswick is the marvellous 
well whose ebbing and flowing is not easily 
accounted for even now, and which in old 
days must have been attributed to super- 
natural agency. 

Near Melmerby in the North Riding is a 
spring still called Halikeld, which gives its 
name to the Wapentake. 

M. H. Dopps. 

Home House, Low Fell, Gateshead. 

[The Rev. A. G. Keaty also thanked for 
reply.] 


EXCHANGE OF SouLs IN Fiction (12 S. 
v. 124).—The following works of fiction all 
treat of this subject :— 

Flames: a London Phantasy. By Robert S. Hichens. 

The soul of a human Mephistopheles seizes one 
man’s personality and seduces another ; a weird 
Ty: akin on one side to ‘ Dr. Jeykll and Mr. 

yde. 

ym By Edgar Allan Poe. 

Tells of a woman of powerful will returning 
from the dead and usurping the living body of 
her husband’s second wife. 

The Return. By Sir John De La Mare. 

Gives the experiences of a man whose person- 
ality has been seized by a being from beyond the 
grave. 

As far as I recollect the following novels 
also treat of the same subject :— 

A Beleaguered City. By Mrs. Oliphant. 

An Exchange of Souls._ By Barry Pain. 

The Jacket. By Jack London. 

It may also be of interest to your corre- 
spondent that in Lord Byron’s ‘The De- 
formed Transformed’ the soul of the 
Stranger passes into the body of Arnold; 
and in Spenser’s ‘Fairie Queen,’ where 
Priamond and Diamond are slain, their 
souls take up their abode in the body of 
their surviving brother Triamond. 

ARCHIBALD SPARKE. 


H. G. Wells’s ‘ The Story of the Late Mr. 
Elvesham,’ a short story in ‘ The Plattner 
Story and Others’ (Methuen & Co.). 

G. H. WHITE. 

23 Weighton Road, Anerley. 


Perhaps some of the following books will 
fall within the class of novels required : 
J. D. Hennessey’s ‘A Lost Identity,’ F. 
Anstey’s ‘ Vice Versa,’ Barry Pain’s ‘ The 
One Before,’ J. Donnelly’s ‘ Doctor Huguet,’ 
Mrs. Rosa Praed’s ‘The Insane Root,’ 
M. E. Braddon’s ‘The Conflict,’ T. W. 
Speight’s ‘Strange Experiences of Mr. 
Verschoyle, George Griffith's ‘ Denver's 
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‘Double,’ R. S. Hichens’s ‘ Flames,’ Steven- 
son’s ‘ Dr. Jekyll and Mr. Hyde,’ and ‘ The 
Transformation of Hanna Stubbs,’ whose 
author’s name I have forgotten. 

N. W. HI. 


BIBLIOGRAPHY OF EpitTapus (12 S. v. 68, 
129, 161).—I append a further list of 
publications on above subject from books in 
‘my possession :— 

The History and Antiquities of Windsor. By 
Joseph Pote. Eton: Printed by Joseph Pote, 
Bookseller. MDCCXLIx.—This work contains six 
full-page illustrations of monuments to noted 
persons buried in St. George’s Chapel; amongst 
them one to Edward, Earl of Lincoln, Lord High 
Admiral in the reign of Queen Elizabeth, died 
Jan. 16, 1584. 

Remarks on English Churches and Sepulchral 
“Memorials. By J. H. Markland, F.R.S. and S.A. 
Oxford : John Henry Parker; C. F. & J. Riving- 
ton, London ; Simms & Son, Pocock, and Collings, 
Bath, MDCCCLXIII. 

The North Devon Hand Book. By the Rev. 
George Tugwell, M.A. Oxon, Rector of Bathwick. 
Published 1857. London: Simpkin, Marshall & 
Co. Ilfracombe : W. Stewart, Gazette and Arrival 
List Office. 

Memorials of Westcot Barton, Oxon. By Rev. 
Fenner Marshall, M.A., Lord of the Manor. 
London: John Russell Smith, 36 Soho Square. 
1870. 

Historical Notes on the Church of Saint Cuth- 
bert in Wells. By Thomas Serel. Wells: J. M. 
Atkins, Journal Office, High Street; and E. M. 
Beauchamp, Market Place. 1875. 

History of the Parish Church of Saint Michael 
and All Angels, Chipping Lambourn. By John 
Footman, M.A. London: Elliot Stock, 62 Pater- 
noster Row, E.C. 1894. 

History and Antiquities of the Newport Pagnell 
Hundreds. Compiled, printed and published by 
Oliver Ratcliff, Cowper Press, Olney, Bucks. 
1900.—Another excellent and most instructive 
work which should be more widely known. 

Littleover and its Church. By A. B. Scott. 
Printed by Bemrose & Sons, London and Derby. 
MCMXVI. 

History of Congregationalism and Memorials 
of the Churches in Norfolk and Suffolk. By John 
Browne, B.A., Congregational Minister at Wrent- 


ham. London: Jarrold & Sons, 3 Paternoster 
Buildings. MDCCCLXXVI. 
Bedford L. H. CHAMBERS. 
About forty epitaphs are collected in 
pp. 382-94 of ‘ Thistledown, a Book of 


Scotch Humour,’ Paisley, 1901. 

Though not ranging strictly under the 
above heading, perhaps the following epitaph 
taken in 1903, and apparently not printed, 
is worth preserving. It is in the churchyard 
-of Thaxted, Essex :— 

To George Foot, Esq.—‘‘ He departed this 
Life, July 27, 1819, In the 57th year of his age: 
Beloved by all who knew him or had the pleasure 
of his Acquaintance.” W. B. H. 





“ FLUMMERY ” (12 S. v. 149).—‘‘ Flum- 
mery”’ is not wnknown to contemporary 
English cooks. I remember it as a dainty 
dish offered at juvenile parties in early 
Victorian days. A recipe for Dutch flum- 
mery is given in that culinary classie ‘ Mrs. 
Beeton,’ and about half-a-dozen flummeries 
were considered worthy of mention by 
Mary Jewry in ‘ Warne’s Everyday Cookery,’ 
The composition is not farinaceous, and I 
should say that the result is an uncleared 


jelly. St. SwItHIn. 
“RomMER”’ Montus (12 S. v. 150).— 
“Romer ’’ months, or ‘ rémer” months, 


i.e., Roman months, is an antiquated ex- 
pression denoting the monthly sum of 
money (fixed at the Imperial diet of Worms 
in the year 1521), @ subsidy of 12,800 florins, 
required for keeping an army of 4,000 horse- 
men and 20,000 foot soldiers sent to Rome 
to maintain and protect there the Holy 
Roman Empire during the Middle Ages. 
H. K. 


Tower OF LONDON: YEOMEN OF THE 
GUARD AND TOWER WARDERS (12 S. iv. 190). 
—Chamberlayne’s ‘ Present State of Great 
Britain,’ 1716, p. 105, says :— 

‘** Of the Yeomen of the Guard. Again, in the 
first Room above Stairs, called the Guard- 
Chamber, attend the Yeomen of the Guard of 
His Majesty’s Body; whereof they were wont 
to be two hundred and fifty Men of the best 
Quality under Gentry, and of larger Stature than 
ordinary (for every one of them was to be six 
foot high). There are at present one hundred 
Yeomen in daily waiting, and seventy more not 
in waiting ; and as any one of the Hundred shall 
die, his Place is to be fill’d up out of the Seventy. 
These wear Scarlet Coats down to the Knee, and 
Scarlet Breeches, both richly garded with black 
Velvet, and rich Badges upon their Coats, before 
and behind. Moreover, black Velvet round 
broad-crown’d Caps (according to the Mode used 
in the Reign of Henry VIII.), with Ribbands of 
the King’s Colour: One half of them of late 
bear in their Hands Harquebuses, and the other 
half Partizans, with large Swords by their Sides. 
They have Wages and Diet allow’d ’em. ‘Their 
Office is to wait upon the King in his standing 
Houses, Forty by Day, and Twenty to watch by 
Night ; about the City, to wait upon the King’s 
Person abroad by Water or Land.” 

Later on (pp. 217, 218) he discourses of 
the Tower of London, of whose Lieutenant 
he says :— 

“He hath also a further Perquisite, the 
disposal of the 40 Yeomen-Warders places as 
they die off.” 

He then proceeds :— 

‘“Warders. The Yeomen-Warders of the 
Tower are 40 in Number, who are accounted the 
King’s Domestic Servants, and are sworn by the 
Lord Chamberlain of his Majesty’s Household, 
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or by the Clerk of the Cheque; their Duty is to 
attend Prisoners of State, and to wait at the 
Gates; Ten of them are usually upon the Days- 
wait, to take an account of all Persons that come 
into the Tower, to enter their Names, and the 
Names of the Persons they go to, in a Book, to 
be perused by the Constable or lieutenant. Two 
of them are upon the Watch every Night.”’ 


W. R. WIttiaMs. 


SHAKESPEARE AND THE GARDEN (12 S. 
v. 153).—I think Mr. Paron’s question 
might be answered by a visit to Stratford- 
on-Avon. In the garden at the back of 
Shakespeare’s house all the plants men- 
tioned in the plays are represented. I have 
no doubt a list is kept, and a reference to this 
would give the information required as to 
the flora of Shakespeare. 

J. Foster PALMER. 

3 Oakley Street, S.E.3. 


The poet’s garden has been industriously 
dug over by Mr. H. N. Ellacombe (‘ The 
Plant-Lore and Garden-Craft of Shake- 
speare’) and Mr. Leo H. Grindon (‘ The 
Shakespeare Flora’), and I should say that 
they and others labouring in their tracks 
have made a note of every vegetable that 
Shakespeare planted in his works. There 
is a plot of ground behind the birthplace at 
Stratford-on-Avon in which an attempt has 
been made to grow specimens of all. 

St. SwItHIn. 


A glance at the subject index in my 
‘Shakespeare Bibliography ’ under “ Shake- 
speare’s botany ” or ‘‘ Shakespeare’s garden 
knowledge’ or ‘‘ Shakespeare’s flowers ”’ 
would instantly reveal the half-dozen books 
by Beisly and others dealing with this 
subject. Wm. Jaccarp, Capt. 


There are several works which treat of 
the plant-lore of Shakespeare. Taking them 
chronologically, the following may be men- 
tioned :— 

Shakespeare’s Garden. By Sidney  Beisly. 
Longmans. 1864. 

The Plant-Lore and Garden-Craft of Shake- 
speare. By Rev. Henry Ellacombe. Pollard, 
North Street, Exeter. 1878. Reprinted by 
Satchell & Co., 1884. Another edition, illustrated, 
Arnold. 1896. 

The Shakespeare Flora. By Leo H. Grindon. 
Palmer & Howe, Manchester. 1883. 

Shakespeare’s Garden. By J. Harvey Bloom. 
Methuen & Co. 1903. 

A Garland of Shakespeare’s Flowers. By 
Rose Carr Smith. With coloured plates. Elliot 


Stock. 1911. 

J. E. Hartinec. 
{[Mr. ARCHIBALD SPARKE also thanked for 
reply.} 





MORLANDS AND NEWCOMES (12 S. v. 141). 
—Rev. Thomas Moreland was rector of 
Sulhamstead till 1652, when he died. His’ 
daughter Marie was baptized 1628. Two 
pieces of land were called Morelands. 

When Sir Samuel Moreland was created 
a baronet he was called of Sulhamstead. 

Another Rev. Matthew Moreland was of. 
Sulhamstead temp. Queen Elizabeth. 

Apparently Martin Moreland lived at one 
time in Sulhamstead. 

Thomas Morland, clerk, married at Heck- 
field, 1613, Alice Croswell, gent. 

(Mrs.) E. E. Cope. 

Finchampstead, Berks. 


LABOUR-IN-VAIN STREET, SHADWELL 
(12 S. v. 123).—Harben in his ‘ Dictionary 
of London’ says that the name of a Court 
as above was taken from a sign of a public- 
house of “two women scrubbing a negro.” 
It was also meant to typify the excellence 
of the ale brewed in the house, which defied 
the competition of the women brewers in 
the industry. It was ealled by the lower 
classes the ‘‘ Devil in a Tub.” Harben 
also mentions other places that used to 
bear this curious name, and so do Larwood 
and Hotten in their ‘ History of Signboards.’ 
“To wash an Aithiop” is a_ proverbial 
expression, and occurs in Massinger’s ‘ Par- 
liament of Love. ARCHIBALD SPARKE. 


INSCRIPTIONS IN ST. JOHN THE EVANGE- 
LIsT’s, WATERLOO Roap (12S. v. 63, 135).— 
One supposes that Mr. E. V. Lucas’s authority 
for his statement (in a note on Lamb) that 
R. W. Elliston was not educated at St. Paul’s 
Sehool, but at another place of the same 
name in Covent Garden, is the mention of 
the latter loeality in the ‘D.N.B.’ life of 
Elliston. The epitome volume of ‘D.N.B.’ 
gives simply St. Paul’s School, which is in 
agreement with the School Registers, and 
with Lamb. He entered on July 29, 1783, 
and left in 1790. He is in the registers 
wrongly stated to be “son of Dr. E., Master 
of Sidney College, Cambridge,’ who was 
really his unele ; his father was apparently 
worthless. Was there such a place as 
St. Paul’s School, Covent Garden ? 

G:.G. EL. 


THE ANT-BEAR AND THE TORTOISE (12 S. 
v. 125).—That old-fashioned but generally 
reliable authority ‘Chambers’ Encyclopedia ’ 
observes that the anteater 
“has the reputation of being slothful, unsocial 
and stupid. Like other insectivorous animals 
it can live for prolonged periods without food. 
It spends much of its time in sleep, the long 
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snout concealed in the fur of the breast, the hind 
and fore claws locked together, and the bushy 
tail thrown over all, as if for a shade from the sun. 
Though the collar bones are rudimentary, the 
great anteater has great strength in its fore legs, 
and is said to hug like a bear, so as to crush its 
enemy to death.” 

The uardvaik (Orajeteropus capensis) of 
South Africa is a closely related type. 

N. W. Hirt. 


‘* GET THE NEEDLE ”’ (12 S. v. 151).—The 
meaning given in the ‘English Dialect 
Dictionary’ to the expression “to get the 
needle ’’ is “‘ to be completely cheated,” not, 
as J. R. H. assumes in his query, “ to take 
offence.””’ No explanation of the phrase is 
given. 

(Miss) M. E. Cornrorp, Librarian. 

William Salt Public Library, Stafford. 


This slang phrase is illustrated in the 
‘N.E.D.’ under ‘ Needle,’ in the sense of 
annoyance or irritation. J. H. Vaux’s 
‘Flash Distionary,’ 1812, says: “ To needle 
@ person is to haggle with him in making a 
bargain, and if possible take advantage of 
him.” Wn. JAaGGaRD, Capt. 


The above phrase is evidently fairly 
common, as will be seen from the following 
extracts :— 

Needle (7'ailors’).—Got the needle, 7.e., irritated 
as when the needle runs into a finger. Has 


spread generally over working classes, who have } 


accepted the graphic nature of the phrase.— 
Ware’s ‘ Passing English of the Victorian Era.’ 

Barrere and Leland’s ‘ Dictionary of 
Slang, Jargon, and Cant’ says :— 

Needle, The (General).—Vexation, stinging 
annoyance. 

And it gives a man the needle when he hasn’t got 

a bob, 

To see his pals come round and wish him joy. 
—Song ‘ You Should Never Marry.’ 

—— (Turf).—‘‘ To get the needle”’ or “ cop 
the needle ”’ is to be so goaded by “ the slings and 
arrows of outrageous fortune ”’ that the better 
loses his self-control and “ plunges” wildly to 
recover his money. 

(Athletics).— To ‘ get the needle ”’ is to 
feel very nervous and funky. 

Farmer and Henley in ‘Slang and its 
Analogues’ give many examples of the use 
of the phrase, from 1881 to 1898. 

ARCHIBALD SPARKE. 


May (12 S. v. 123, 464).—Archer in his 
*“Monumental Inscriptions of the British 
West Indies,’ 1875, has this information 
about the May family. The Rev. Wm. May 
was Rector of Kingston Cathedral Church, 
Jamaica. His first wife was Smart, the 





. daughter of Edward and Elizabeth {Pennant 





of Clarendon parish. She died 1722, aged 
22. His second wife was Bathusa, daughter 
of Florentius and Ann Vasgall of St. Eliza- 
beth parish. She died 1746; by her he 
had issue six sons and two daughters, five of 
whom are buried in Kingston Church ; two 
died at sea; one was Florentius, who died 
1747. His son, 7.e., the Rev. W. May’s son, 
Rose Herring May, is the only child that 
survived him, who, it is hoped, will inherit 
his father’s virtues as well as his fortune. 
Rose Herring May, his only surviving son, 
born 1736-7, was Member of Council and 
Custos of Clarendon and Vere. He married 
Mar. 28, 1759, Mary Trelawny Wigan (she 
died 1786), by whom he had nine children. 
He died 1791, and was buried in Spanish 
Town. So I should think William, about 
whom inquiry is made, was one of his 
nine children. Grandfather May was at 
St. John’s College, Cambridge. Perhaps 
Rose was another son of Rose Herring May. 
Florentius, admitted in 1777, was perhaps 
one of Rose Herring May’s sons, as also John. 
M.A 


Fork-Lore : Rep Harr (12 S$. ii. 128, 196, 
239, 379).—What justification is there for 
assuming that Rosalind was referring to 
red hair when she said: “ His very hair is of 
the dissembling colour’ (‘ As You Like It,’ 
III. iv. 7-12)? By Celia’s reply at line 12 it 
would appear that chestnut colour was 
meant. ALFRED S. E. ACKERMANN. 


ANGUISH STREET: ‘“‘ScorEs”’ (12 S. 
v. 122, 165).—Forby in his ‘ Dictionary of 
East Anglia’ (1830) gives “score” as @ 
gangway down, the cliff to the beach for 
carriages of any kind. It comes from the 
A.S. scieren, to cleave or cut out. Anguish 
Street is probably named «fter the builder. 
Anguish is a rare name and is supposed to 
be a corruption of Angus. W. AVER. 

Primrose Club, Park Place, St. James's, S.W.1. 


‘* PENNILES BencuH ”’ (12 8. v. 126, 163).— 
About a mile and a half to the north-east 
of Winwick Church in South Lancashire 
there is a place marked as ‘* Pennyless 
Bench” in the six-inch Ordnance Survey 
map engraved in 1849, which is at a point 
where three country lanes and a farm-road 
to Kenyon Hall Farm meet. I remember 
that it was known by the same name sixty 
years ago, when there was a large tree, I 
think it was an oak-tree, growing at the 
junction of the lanes, and eround its roots 
a circular embankment of earth, overgrown 
with grass, afforded a seat for wayfarers in 
dry weather. J. P. R. 
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War Srtane (12 S. iv. 271, 306, 333: 
v. 18, 79, 159).—‘“* Digger”’ is the usual 
term for Australian soldiers among them- 
selves ; and in Australia I asked a man in 
that country for the derivation, and he 
thought the term originated from the gold- 
fields, 7.e., @ gold-digger. 

I have never heard “ Bill Jim” in con- 
versation, but only seen it in Australian 


’ 


papers. 
“ Dincum ”’ is regarded as a most binding 
expression. Ifa man tells you that anything | 


is “ dineum ”’ it is probably the most binding 
thing he can say—more so than ‘“‘on my 
oath,’ ‘‘ honour bright,” &e. No one in 
Australia that I asked could give me the 
derivation. 

I have not seen “to chance one’s arm ”’ in 
the list. ‘“‘ TIl chance my arm” is equiva- 
lent to “‘I will have a try,” and probably 
implies that the “ chancer’” knows nothing 
about the ‘job. 

Referring to nicknames, why is a Green 
always a “ Dodger,’ a Clark or Clerke 
always a ‘‘ Nobby,” Martin always a 
“Pincher’’ ? Can any one supply a full 
list of surnames carrying a nickname ? 

M.D., E.E.F. 


DISCOVERIES IN Corns (12 S. iii. 449).— 
On May 15, 1919, it was reported that Mr. 
T. A. Shepherd, a Guildford allotment- 
holder, had unearthed on his plot a farthing 
issued in the reign of Charles I. 

Frep. L. TAvarsk. 

22 Trentham Street, Pendleton, Manchester. 


Pirt AND DuNDAS AT NEw Cross (12 S. 
v. 151).—The story quoted by Mr. Puitip 
Norman is given in greater detail in the 
‘Table Talk of Samuel Rogers,’ as follows :— 

“Stothard the painter happened to be one 
evening at an inn on the Kent Road when Pitt 
and Dundas put up there on their way from 
Walmer. Next morning as they were stepping 
into their carriage, the waiter said to Stothard : 
‘Sir, do you observe those two gentlemen ?’ 
* Yes,’ he replied, ‘and I know them to be Mr. 
Pitt and Mr. Dundas.’ ‘ Well, sir, how much 
wine do you suppose they drank last night?’ 
Stothard could not guess. ‘Seven bottles, 
sir!’” 
¢§In those days wine bottles were smaller 
than they are now, and if seven were 
emptied it is reasonable to infer that they 
were pints. Moore has a story of Sheridan’s 
butler saving (when Dr. Bain was called in 
and found him in a high state of fever) that he 
had drunk nothing extraordinary the day 


before, ‘‘ only two bottles of port.” 


J. KE. Hartine. 
[W. B. H. also thanked for reply.] 
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Botes on Books. ; 


The War of Chupas. Translated and edited by 
cS Sir Clements R. Markham. (Hakluyt Society-) 
The Book of Duarle Barbosa. Translated, edited, 

and annotated by M. Longworth Dames. 

(Same publishers.) 

A SPECIAL interest is attached to ‘The War of 
Chupas,’—a pathetic interest, for this was the last 
publication of the Society for which the veteran 
Sir Clements Markham was responsible. The 
extent and vigour of his literary career may well 
seem almost incredible, when it is recalled that his 
first work for the Society appeared in 1859, and 
that from that time onwards hardly a year passed 
without bringing something from his pen. It 
was in 1864 that the translation of the first part 
of the ‘ Cronica’ of Cieza de Léon was entrusted 
to him, and it was singularly appropriate that he 
should have been spared to bring the work to a 
close. For the printing of this volume was in a 
forward state when the unlucky mishap brought 
his life to a tragic and untimely end ; his fourscore 
and more of years seemed to have impaired his 
powers not a whit. 

It is only quite recently that those parts of 
Cieza de Léon’s chronicle which deal with the 
civil wars of Peru were brought to light, though 
his account of Inca civilization was well known 
and of considerable service to Prescott. ‘ The 
War of Quito ’ and ‘ The War of Las Salinas ’ were 
among the last contributions of Markham to the 
Society, and ‘The War of Chupas’ serves as a 
supplement to them. The book deals with the 
events immediately after the battle of Las 
Salinas, with the fortunes and ultimate overthrow 
of the Almagro faction, and ends with the 
appointment of Blasco Nunez Vela. But the 
main interest to the general reader lies in the 
narrative of the murder of Pizarro by the ‘“ men 
of Chile.’ The chronicler does not, as a rule, 
show any marked sympathy with the conqueror, 
only too often he reminds us of his coldness and 
barbarity, but his courage he never calls in 
question, and of his intrepidity and resolution at 
the last he gives a moving picture. The narrative 
is full of dramatic moments, and is told with a 
directness and a freedom from digression which 
do not always distinguish this historian. 

Barbosa’s account of his periplus in Indian 
waters has long been known to readers of Ramusio 
for it was included in his ‘ Navigationi e Viaggi’ 
published at Venice in 1563. To English readers 
it was known in the edition of Lord Stanley, 
prepared for the Society some forty years ago. 
Unfortunately this translation was made from a 
Spanish MS. in the library at Barcelona, and is 
marred by inaccuracies. | These have been _cor- 
rected in the present edition, which is an entirely 
new translation by Mr. Longworth Dames of the 
Portuguese MS. found at Lisbon in the early part 
of the nineteenth century. But the excellence 
of the book does not consist solely in the transla- 
tion ; for it has been provided with copious foot- 
notes, which, coming from such an authority as 
Mr. Longworth Dames, are of great interest and 
et Barbosa was a man of good family_in 
the service of the Portuguese Government. He 
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accompanied Pedro Alvarez Cabral in his ex- 
pedition of 1500, and settled as a writer at Cochin 
and afterwards at Cananor. Piqued at not 
achieving the promotion his abilities warranted, 
he returned to Portugal in 1617, and it was 
probably during this voyage that the narrative 
was compiled. On his return he joined Magel- 
haes, his brother-in-law, in Seville, and set out 
with him, Serrao, and other disappointed men on 
his enterprise of 1519. He soon gave proofs of his 
ability, became captain of one of the ships, and 
fell soon after Magelhaes at the Isle of Sebu, a 
victim of native treachery. This was in 1521. 

He was a remarkable man. He had that lust 
for acquiring information which distinguishes the 
greatest geographers, and combined with it a 
faculty for minute observation of native lore and 
custom. He was a remarkable linguist, and on 
his first arrival in the East acquired proficiency 
in Malayalam. This led to his employment by 
Alboquerque as interpreter in his effort to convert 
the King of Cochin—an abortive attempt. 

A bibliography of books dealing with the early 
history of India completes a volume which is 
worthy of the Society’s highest traditions. 


Selections from James Boswell’s Life of Samuel 
Johnson. Chosen and Edited by R. W. Chap- 
man. (Oxford, Clarendon Press. 3s. 6d. net.) 

Dr. Brrxeeck Hitt, Johnson’s greatest editor, 
ublished, if we remember right, a selection of 

Boswell’s book ; but it has been some while out of 
print. We noticed in June the collection of John- 
sonian matter by Mr. 8. C. Roberts. But the world 
of readers cannot have too much of a wise and 
noble master of life, like Johnson, and we welcome 
Mr. Chapman’s selections. His notes at the end 
reveal his expertness and good taste, and his Pre- 
face provides a firm and needed reduction of false 
views of Boswell. Macaulay’s travesty and Carlyle’s 
patronage are alike out of place. The world should 
read Boswell, not his reviewers, and Johnson’s 
own writings. The great biography, as Mr. Chap- 
man remarks, contains more than half a million 
words; but what of that? It can be taken up 
anywhere, and is the best of bedside books. 

Mr. Chapman’s selection should tempt many 
readers to seek the mine whence these good things 
come. No competent student of life and letters 
can fail to perceive, for instance, the inimitable 
way in which the meeting of Johnson and Wilkes 
at dinner is told. Mr. Chapman has, how- 
ever, not confined himself to brilliancies, but 
given a fair record of letters and anecdotes which 
are characteristic, but not sparkling. There are 
people who think that because Johnson was the 
greatest man of his time, he was perfect in every 
wav and the greatest writer. We know his pre- 
judices so well, thanks to Boswell, that we are apt 
to think too much of them. Mr. Chapman has in- 
eluded his remarks on soldiers and sailors. He 
was very far from the typical John Bull in his 
views of the latter. His intense desire for the 
truth, and his standard in maintaining it, present 
an ideal which many men in public life might well 
follow to-day. His feelings about the Whigs re- 
mind us of the distortions of history which have 
been produced by that powerful sect of politicians, 

The notes at the end are especially interesting, 
and always to the point. Regarding extract 62 
we think that Johnson knew much more about 
medieval 





Atsehylus (144) is almost above translation, but 
“he versions of E. D. A. Morshead might have 
been mentioned. We are glad to find Mr. Chap 
man recording recent research in the metre of 
prose, which is well illustrated (127). Mr. Chapman 
does not annotate the use of orange peel which 
Johnson would not give away to Boswell; but we 
think Dr. Birkbeck Hill discovered it. 

The book has reproductions of two excellent 
portraits, showing Reynolds’s view of Johnson and 
Dance’s of Boswell, while Boswell’s crest figures to 
advantage on the cover. 





BOOKSELLERS’ CATALOGUES. 


We have received from Messrs. Maggs Bros.,. 
34 and 35 Conduit Street, New Bond Street, their 
Catalogue No. 379 of Early English Literature, 
which comprises only poetical and prose works by 
authors born prior to 1700, and contains 690 items 
of this description. The most interesting book 
included seems to be a Chaucer manuscript of the 
Canterbury Tales, written during the first half of 
the fifteenth century on 616 pages of vellum; a 
reproduction of a page of this is given in the cata- 
logue. It isto be hoped that this manuscript may 
find a place in one of our great public libraries, 
There are no less than 54 tracts and books referring. 
to Quakers, including a collection of 300 tracts an 
broadsides by members of the Society of Friends, 
published 1654-57, and_ bound in 9 volumes by 4 
Bedford. The rarest book described is undoubtedly’ © 
the first edition of Skelt-n’s complete poems, pub- — 
lished in 1568 “in Flete Streate neare unto Saint 
Dunstones Churche.”’ There was no copy in either 
the Huth or Hoe Library. One of the “ bokes” 
contained in the volume is entitled “ Speake. 
Parrot,” and is chiefly aimed at Cardinal Wolsey. — 
‘*Bo-ho doth birk well, but Hough-ho he ruleth 
the ring,” is the burden of the poem, Bo-ho being 
the king and Hough-ho Wolsey. Wolsey retaliated 
hy sending Skelton more than once to prison. 
Skelton was the third English poet laureate. 

Many other notable items are to be found 
under the following headings : Witchcraft, Political 
Economy, Newspapers, Medical and Military, Lon- 
don, Ireland and Law, Queen Elizabeth, James I, 
James IT, Book of Common Prayer, Bibles, Charles 
I, Charles II, Civil War and Commonwealth’ 
Some very interesting early grammars printed by 
Caxton’s successor Wynkyn de Worde are bound in 
one volume and are described under No. 1620. The 
catalogue, as all Messrs. Maggs’s catalogues are, is 
well printed. and there are not too many items on 
one page. Many booksellers make the mistake of 
overcrowding their pages, and it is refreshing to 
meet with a catalogue that does not tire the eyes. 





Motices to Corresnandent= 


WE cannot undertake to answer queries privately, 
but we will forward advance proofs of answers 
received if a shilling is sent with the query; 
nor can we advise correspondents as to the value 
of old books and other objects or as to the means of 
disposing of them. 

W. D. Reav.—Forwarded to Rev. T. LLECHID 
JONES. 

CorRIGENDUM.—Ante, p. 160, col. 2, 1. 23, for 


Latin than about ancient Greece. | “grime” read grimr. 
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